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PREFACE 


This study describes the external information and cultural 
programs of Egypt. It offers an overview of Egyptian practices and 
organizations, as well as specific facts and statistics about their 
overseas programs. It is intended to serve as a reference source for 
officers of the United States Information Agency, other United States 
government officials, and interested users. 


The principal sources used to compile this study have been 
(1) published official reports by Egypt and other Arab sources, such 
as the Arab League and the Arab States Broadcasting Union, (2) U.S. 
and Arab press reports, and (3) United States Government reports. 
Most of the research was completed by August 1972. 


May 1973 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


-- Egypt has a foreign information and cultural program larger than that 
of any other Arab state. 


7 -~ Its propaganda has two major objectives: to build up the image that 
Egypt is the natural leader of the Arab world and to justify its own 
foreign policy posture as it periodically shifts. 


-~- The Arab-Israeli conflict is the preoccupation of its foreign policy 
and propaganda. 


-- The basic thrust of its propaganda themes is that: 


(a) Israel is the aggressor; the Arabs are the victims and are 
always reacting defensively. 

(b) The United States controls Israeli policy vis-a-vis the Arabs, 
hence it is in a position to exert pressure on Israel. There 
is little hope, however, that the U.S. will exert the required 
pressure, 

(c) Unless Israel accepts the just demands of the Arabs, another 
large-scale conflict is inevitable. 


-~- Egypt possibly spends (FY 1972) an estimated 81.7 to 90 million dollars 
yearly on its foreign information and cultural programs. 


-~ Its programs are directed mainly at the Muslim, especially Arab, 
countries and sub-Sahara Africa. Information programs are emphasized 
more than cultural programs. 


-- Radio broadcasts intended for foreign listeners amount to 1258:20 
hours weekly (December-January, 1972-1973). This total includes 
domestic broadcasts which can be heard abroad and are intended for 
foreigners. 


-- Egyptian publications are read throughout the Arab world and they are 
influential in the formation of Arab opinion. 


-- Egypt's Middle East News Agency (MENA) has subscribers throughout the 
Arab world and reciprocal agreements with many foreign news agencies. 


-- More than one thousand Egyptian films are estimated to be distributed 
in the Arab world. A few are also distributed in Pakistan, India and 


" sub-Sahara Africa. Over one thousand (1,319) television program 
hours were exported to the Arab world in FY 1970. 
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-- Egypt utilizes many international organizations as vehicles of its 
information program, such as the Arab League, the Arab Broadcasting 
Federation, the Arab Journalists Union, the International Confeder- 
ation of Arab Trade Unions and several Communist fronts. It is also 
f active in the Organization of African Unity. 


-- Culturally, it is active in the educational and entertainment fields. 


® It also sends many advisors, engineers and military specialists to 
the Arabian Peninsula. 
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THE EXTERNAL INFORMATION AND CULTURAL PROGRAM 
OF EGYPT 


I. INTRODUCTION 


7 Egypt is an Arab-Muslim nation with a heritage dating back to 
ancient times. It has felt the impact of the Crusades, Ottoman 
conquest, and since the Napoleonic wars, Western domination. It has 
struggled continually to assert its freedom from this domination. 
Today, Israel symbolizes to Arabs everywhere Western imperialist 
penetration of their homeland. Most Arab propaganda, therefore, is 
disputatious and vituperative. 


Col. Gamal Abdul Nasser's "revolution" of 1952, when he and 
other military officers overthrew King Farouk, is considered an 
important line of demarcation in Egypt's political history often 
referred to by Egyptian propagandists. The debacle of the June 1967 
Arab-Israeli war -- with its attendant loss of Arab territory and 
self-confidence -- is the most frequently discussed topic. The 
United States, identified in Arab propaganda as the ally of Israel 
(prior to and since that defeat), is the object of particular verbal 
abuse. 


For 18 years President Nasser was the centerpiece and most 
valuable asset of Egypt's propaganda. Shortly after his death in 
September 1970, the mantle of power passed to President Anwar al-Sadat, 
who has since continued Nasser's criticism of the United States, 
stressed Egypt's Islamic image, purged almost all leftists from Egypt's 
propaganda and news media, and most recently (July 1972) seemingly 
attempted to free Egypt from apparent Soviet restraints on renewal of 
armed conflict with Israel. 


President Sadat has sought, as long-range goals for Egypt, the 
rebuilding of its citizens' self-esteem and the achievement of a 
degree of political and military strength sufficient to enable it, along 
with the Arabs, to enforce its demands on Israel. To achieve these 
goals, he apparently has been relying on the following strategy: 


: lon September 2, 1971 Egypt adopted the official name of "Arab Republic 


of Egypt" (Al-Gumhuriyyah al-'Arabiyyah al-Misriyyah) in conformity 
with the Confederation of Arab Republic's constitution. 
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-- Continued heavy reliance on Soviet political and militaryl 
support. 


-- Tactical flexibility -- indicating a willingness to reach a 
political settlement with Israel but threatening war (without 
the encumbrance of Soviet advisors in Egypt) if Egyptian 
demands are not met. 


-- Use of the United Nations Security Council resolutions as the 
cornerstone of Egyptian demands against Israel; and use of 
the U.N. General Assembly as a propaganda forum. 


-- Rigidity in refusing to enter into direct negotiations with 
Israel so long as it continues to occupy Arab territory; 
refusal to accept partial agreements with Israel so long as 
it refuses to "comply" with the Security Council's resolution 
No. 242 of November 22, 1967. 


-~ Keeping a tenuous relationship with the United States, and 
even threatening to impose sanctions against it for not 
complying with Egypt's demands. 


~- Seeking Arab unity with Egypt as the leader. Examples of 
Egyptian leadership along these lines are: Formation of the 
Tripoli Charter States (Egypt, Libya, Syria, and Sudan) in 
1970-71 and of the Confederation of Arab States (Egypt, Libya, 
and Syria) in 1971. 


~- Support of the Palestine fedayeen organizations as a military 
and political-propaganda annoyance to Israel. 


-- Seeking to win converts to Arab (Egyptian) demands, particularly 
in Europe and Africa. 


Egypt's propaganda line sometimes is tougher when directed to its 
own population than to its foreign audience. 2 Egypt's news agency 
(MENA) has also been known to censor for its output any speeches critical 
of the Communist countries made by other Arab leaders, such as Chairman 
al-Qadhhafi of Libya. 


Conceptually and in practice little distinction is made between 
Egyptian "propaganda" and "information." This probably can be attributed 
to three basic causes: 


larms aid and the presence of the Soviet fleet in the Mediterranean. 
2Tsraeli commentators have pointed this out. 
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First, the rich Arabic language lends itself to stylistic 
exaggeration to the point where sometimes fact and fiction -- quite 
honestly -- become intermixed. Especially in formal public speaking 
or writing, literary beauty of a metaphor, richness and resonance, 
and the impact on the listener are given more consideration than the 
fitness of the phraseology to convey the exact substance of an idea. 


Second, virtually all of the mass communications services in 
the country are owned, operated, or controlled by the government. 


Third, Egyptians believe that all facts of the information media 
should serve the collective goals of Egyptian society, usually those 
defined by the government. 


Egyptians regard their propaganda apparatus as one of the most 
important components of their government. Indicative of this attitude 
is the fact that the present Minister of Information and Culture 
(Dr. 'Abd al-Qader Hatem) has the rank of Deputy Prime Minister. 


Egypt's highly sophisticated information apparatus is by far the 
most developed and most extensive of any Arab or African state. Its 
resources include radio, publications, films, entertainment, and a 
host of related activities in the fields of education, religion, labor, 
military, and technical training. 


Few official data are available concerning government expenditures 
on this information and cultural effort. However, estimates based on 
published Egyptian data (often inflated) indicate that the government 
budget for such activities during the fiscal year 1971/72 was about 
$81,700,000, and possibly as high as $90,000,000. 


Radio broadcasting is a major effort in Egypt's propaganda program, 
exceeding that of any other Arab state. Its radio services broadcast a 
total of 1258:20 hours weekly in 35 different languages to foreign 
audiences.! Most of this broadcast time is devoted to targets in the 
Near East and North Africa (about 73.5 per cent) and Africa (about nine 
per cent). 


As in the case of radio broadcasting, Egypt's press is the most 
highly developed of the Arab countries -- in terms of size, plant, 
circulation, and trained journalists. Egypt's daily newspapers, weekly 
magazines, and other periodicals are read throughout the Arab world, 
and they exert considerable influence in the formation of Arab opinion. 


las of December 1972 - January 1973. 


2areas cited are those currently used for administrative purposes in 
U.S.I.A. 
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In addition, for more than one hundred years Cairo has been regarded by 
the Arabs as their intellectual and publishing center -- a distinction 
now being challenged by Beirut. Cairo publishers put out a stream of 
books, pamphlets and periodicals for the foreign market, principally in 
the Arab world. Cairo serves as the main source of school textbooks for 
a number of Arab countries. 


The Egyptian film industry is by far the most developed in any 
Arab country, yet in recent years it appears to have deteriorated 
through maladministration. Egyptian films are distributed throughout 
the Arab world and are highly popular among those who only understand 
Arabic. These films also reach some non-Arab areas such as India and 
Pakistan, Africa, Europe, and the Americas. 


In the area of entertainment, Egyptian singers are considered a 
potent force. They are extremely popular throughout the Arab world, 
their records being found in almost every Arab home. 


In a lasting way education contributes to the Egyptian information 
effort: There are about 15,000 Egyptians employed in the educational 
systems of various Arab countries, mainly in Algeria, Libya, and the 
Arabian Peninsula. Conversely, some 25,000 to 30,000 foreign students 
attend Egypt's educational institutions each year. Most of these are 
Arabs, but many come from the non-Arab countries of Africa and Asia. 
Egypt also maintains a number of educational institutions in other Arab 
countries, designed to increase Egyptian influence or to counter what 
it considers to be adverse influences. The most important of these 
institutions are (a) the Arab University of Beirut -- established in 
1962 as a counterweight to the American University of Beirut and the 
French-Jesuit St. Joseph University -- and (b) the Khartoum (Sudan) 
branch of Cairo University, established in 1956. 


Cairo serves as the intellectual center of the Muslim world, 
mainly as the result of its al-Azhar University, the oldest, largest, 
most famous, and most venerated institution of higher Muslim studies 
in the world. Al-Azhar is active in fostering Islamic conferences. 


The Arab League, co-founded by Egypt, and its information centers 
abroad (17 centers including five in the United States), serves as an 
important outlet for Egyptian propaganda. 


Cairo itself is the headquarters of a sizeable number of pan-Arab 
or other international organizations. In most instances, an Egyptian 
serves as chairman or as a principal officer. The list of these 
organizations is long but the outstanding ones are as follows: 


The Arab League 
The Arab Journalists Association 
The Arab States broadcasting Union 
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The Arab Writers Union 

The Arab Confederation of Trade Unions 

The Afro-Asian People's Solidarity Organization (a Communist front) 
The Afro-Asian Writers Permanent Bureau (a Communist front) 


Many Egyptians are employed in other Arab countries in governmental 
and cultural capacities -- the figure probably approximates 140,000, with 
over 100,000 in Libya alone, 15,000 in Kuwait, and about 20,000 in 
various parts of the Arabian Peninsula. About 5,000 more are scattered 
in Algeria, Sudan, Syria, and Jordan. The influence of these Fgyptians 
is possibly considerable, since many of them occupy key positions. 


Within the last two years (1970-1972) Egypt has agreed to coordinate 
its information facilities and its programs with those of Libya and Syria, 
within the newly-formed Confederation of Arab Republics. 


Because many Egyptian organizations are involved in foreign informa- 
tion and cultural activities, Table 1 (below) has been assembled to 
enable the reader to identify quickly those organizations connected 
with a given functional activity and to locate the pages where they are 
discussed in this report. 
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Function/Activity 


Agreements (signing) 
Censorship 


Coordination(policy 
direction) 


Exhibits 


Films 


International 
oraanizations 


News service 


Publishing 


Radio broadcasting 


Television 


Agreements (signing) 
Communist fronts 


Coordination, policy 
direction 
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EGYPTIAN ORGANIZATIONS ENGAGED IN FOREIGN 
INFORMATION AND CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
Organization or Official Pages 
INFORMATION 
Minister of Information and Culture; 116 
various ministries and organizations 
Minister of Information and Culture; the 25,69,70, 
President; Arab Socialist Union (ASU) 75,92 
President of Republic; Minister of Information 21,31,35, 
and Culture; Arab Socialist Union (ASU) 102,135 
Minister of Information and Culture; Ministry 97,149 
of Economy 
Ministry of Culture; Film Export License Committee 27,92 
Ministry of Information; Ministry of Culture (?); Lae. 
Ministry of Education and Higher Education 13721442147’ 
Middle East News Agency (MENA); ASU 55 58 
General Authority for Authorship and Publication;  27,66,124, 
Arab Socialist Union; publishing houses; private 143,151 
firms; Supreme Muslim Council; Al Azhar; Central 
Organization for Mobilization and Statistics; 
Government Printing Office; Egyptian Armed Forces 
Ministry of Information; Radio and TV Union (RTU) 31 
Ministry of Information; Radio and TV Union (RTU) 51 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 

Minister of Information and Culture; various 116,118,119 
ministries and organizations 
Egyptians placed in influential positions within 133 
a front organization 
President of Republic; Minister of Information 2bs27 5135 


and Culture; Arab Socialist Union (ASU) 
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Table 1 (Cont'd. ) 


Function/Activity Organization or Official Pages 

. Cultural centers, Ministry of Higher Education 27 
libraries 

Education or training Ministry of Education; Ministry of Higher 27,104 


Education; Al Azhar; Armed Forces 
Entertainment Ministry of Culture 27,112 


Exchange of Persons Various ministries and organizations; 112 
Ministry of Youth and ASU (sending athletes) 


Friendship societies Probably Ministry of Information and Culture 102 

International Various ministries; ASU 108,143,144 
conferences 

Labor unions Ministry of Labor (Egyptian Labor Federation) 137 

Language training Ministry of Higher Education; Radio and Television 46,105, 

Union; Al Azhar; Supreme Muslim Council 107,140 

Muslims(cooperation) Supreme Muslim Council; Al Azhar 140 

Political parties ASU 135 
(cooperation) 

Tourism Ministry of Tourism 146 
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II. INFORMATION STRATEGY, TACTICS AND THEMES 


Egypt's Minister of Information and Culture, Dr. Muhammad 'Abd 
al-Qader Hatem, told the People's Assembly Committee on Culture, 
Information and Tourism in February 1973 that Egypt was following "two 
information plans" -- one defensive and the other offensive. Both 
plans were designed to cope with the Arab-Israeli crisis. The 
defensive plan, as explained, is designed to boost the morale of the 


Egyptian people and to provide them with immunity to enemy psychological 
warfare. 


The offensive plan, he said, is designed to harm the morale of the 
enemy (Israel or its allies) by concentrating on the "fact" that Israel 
cannot hope to retain its occupied Arab territories. This plan is 
designed, he said, to win the support of the neutral states and to 
"neutralize" other states, or at least their media commentators. 


Actually, of course, Egypt has been pursuing a more complex "offen- 
sive" information program than Dr. Hatem's statement would suggest. 
The strategic precepts behind this program have been obvious and they 
have been used during President Sadat's entire tenure in office -- 
since the death of President Nasser in September 1970. 


Here are the precepts: 


1 - Assume a defensive stance at all times against the "wrongs, 
plots, pressures and deceptions" of the enemy. Egypt and 
other Arabs are to be depicted as being frustrated in 
their quest for justice, security, progress, and peace. 


2 ~ Project Egypt as the natural leader of the Arabs in the 
quest for redress of grievances against Israel. Identify 
Egypt as a faithful adherent to Islam, as a country with 
a great civilized past; depict Sadat's regime as a 
faithful continuance of Nasser's policies; keep Egypt in 
the limelight of the U.N. and great power efforts to solve 
the Arab-Israeli crisis; and point up the actions taken 
by Egypt to achieve Arab unity. 


3 - Bolster Egyptian (Arab) morale by holding out hope of 
ultimate Israeli submission to Arab demands. Admit that 
the Arabs were defeated in the 1967 "battle" but argue 
that they have not lost the "war." Political settlement 
or war are the two alternatives; whenever political 
settlement appears stymied, talk up the war alternative as 
being open and potentially rewarding. 
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4 - Explain or divert attention away from Egypt's lack of 
progress in reaching a political settlement by blaming 
it on the machinations of the "enemy", inaction by the 
Arabs themselves, the Big Powers, or the United Nations, 
or on world events and trends; also, talk about war 
preparations. 


5 - Reduce Egyptian (Arab) demands to two simple concepts, 
based on the Security Council's Resolution No. 242 of 
November 22, 1967: (1) withdrawal of Israeli armed 
forces from Arab territories occupied during the June 
1967 war and (2) a just settlement of the Palestine 
problem. 


6 - Brand Israel and its principal supporter and supplier, the 
United States, as enemies of the Arabs. Be critical of 
other countries whenever they oppose Egyptian demands or 
side with Israel. Whenever Egypt accepts U.S. mediation, 
proposals, or participation in Great Power talks on the 
Middle East, justify this acceptance primarily on the 
grounds that only the U.S. can -~ at the moment -- exert 
the required pressure on Israel. Point out the vulner- 
ability of the U.S. to economic sanctions by the Arabs. 


7 - Point out that Egypt and the Arabs are not alone in their 
opposition to Israeli aggression; that they have the strong 
support of a "superpower" (the USSR) and of the socialist 
countries; and that world opinion is siding with the Arabs. 


8 - Concentrate Egypt's information activity in the Arab world; 
but also seek to reach other areas, particularly Africa, 
and the Americas. 


9 - Seek to coordinate Arab information programs so that they 
support Egypt's program. Cooperate with foreign Communist 
media. Seek the informational and political support of 
the United Nations and of the Organization of African 
Unity (OAU). 


A. Themes! 


Egypt's basic propaganda themes are reflected in the points listed 
above regarding its information strategy. These basic themes are con- 
tinually embellished with subsidiary argument and projected images to 
render them less boring and more convincing. Often the subsidiary themes ° 
and images are tied in with current developments in the Arab world or 
elsewhere. Listed below are the subsidiary arguments and images. 


yor themes on Africa broadcasts by Cairo radio stations, see page 44. 
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1. Arab Defensive Stance, Images, and Demands 


The Arabs, including Egypt, will not compromise on their two basic 
demands to Israel (because otherwise they would be submitting to 
aggression). Egypt will not accept a partial or an interim solution -- 
if it is not tied in with Israeli acceptance of the two basic demands. 
Egypt will not engage in direct (or indirect) negotiations with Israel. 
2 Egypt will keep "all doors open" for a just peace. 


Arab unity is essential to force Israel and the United States to 
comply with the Arabs' just demands. If the Arabs could ever truly 
unite and take genuine action -- not just make speeches or pass resolu- 
tions -- their combined resources would give them the influence of a 
great power. (The Arabs should draw up plans for action.) But Arab 
unity at present is not as good as it should be -~ some Arabs or Arab 
states are flirting with the enemy or acting as Israeli-American agents, 
or are backstabbing one another. Egypt has taken concrete steps toward 
Arab unity by fostering the Confederation of Arab Republics (CAR) and 
the merger between itself and Libya. Any Arab state (or republic) can 
join CAR and form bilateral mergers. 


The Arabs (or Egyptians) are confronted by a long struggle with 
Israel and its ally, the United States. This struggle (or war) will 
entail sacrifices. It will aim at exhausting Israel to the point of 
forcing Israel to withdraw from Arab territory (Vice President Husayn 
al-Shafi'i, December 16, 1972). War will (or could) break out at any 
time (or will inevitably come sometime in the future -- when the Arabs 
are ready to start it). Egypt's armed forces are ready psychologically 
to engage in battle, but they need offensive weapons to match those 
provided Israel by the United States. The domestic front must be 
strengthened. Egypt now (March 1973) is entering upon the stage of 
"all out confrontation" (President Sadat). 


The Palestine resistance movement is an integral part of Arab 
resistance. Its terrorism is justified because it is resisting Israeli 
terrorism and injustice; its terrorism is a reflection of the Palestinians' 
despair. 


Egypt always has been master of its own destiny. It talked straight 
from the shoulder in 1972 to its friend, the USSR. Egypt stands for 
peace, justice, socialism, and Arab unity. 


2. Solution to the Middle East Crisis 
Arab efforts to achieve a peaceful solution to the Middle East crisis 


are thwarted by Israeli refusal to comply with the U.N. resolutions, or 
to give a positive reply to U.N. Ambassador Jarring's note "demanding" 
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that Israel agree to withdraw from all occupied Arab territories, or to 
accept Egyptian terms for a partial (or interim) solution, and by the 
U.S. support of Israel (arms aid and conduct in the U.N.). Moreover, 
the U.N. so far has acted feebly -- it has not enforced its resolutions 
against Israel. U.S.-Israeli machinations leave the Arabs only one 
alternative -- war. 


3. Vietnam as an Example to Emulate 


(Cairo's Domestic Service broadcast the following arguments, 
October 1972 to January 1973.) The Arabs should imitate Viet-Nam's 
resistance since it epitomizes unity, determination, action, and 
sacrifice; the agreement with the United States represents victory for 
the Vietnamese; Viet-Nam's resistance shows that "local power alone" 
can impose the method it wants on friends and enemies alike; the 
agreement with the U.S. shows that it is possible to defeat aggression 
regardless of its strength. 


4. World Conditions 


The cold war era, lasting from 1945 to about 1972, has thawed 
completely and only a few fragments of the iceberg remain. The 
development of nuclear weapons has made another world war impossible. 
Members of blocs heretofore protected by a great power now realize 
that the great power can no longer protect them -- the U.S. or the 
USSR will not go to war unless it is threatened directly. The blocs 
have begun to fall apart. A détente has started between the great 
powers. 


There are now several power centers instead of just two, consisting 
of China, Western Europe, Japan, the U.S., and the USSR. The Arabs, if 
they would ever unite, could become the sixth power center. 


Settlement of the Viet-Nam conflict (by agreement with the U.S.) 
will cause the great powers to pay greater attention to the Middle East 
crisis. 


1,j-ahram's Chief Editor, Muhammad Hasanyn Haykal in his weekly article 
"Frankly Speaking,'' Cairo MENA, November 24, 1972. 


2uaykal, loc.cit.; Assistant Presidential Advisor and Press Advisor 
Ashraf Ghurbal, Cairo MENA, February 17, 1973. 
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5. Israel 


Israel seeks a military solution -- she wants to impose her demands 
on the Arabs as a fruit of her victory in 1967. Israel wants a con- 
tinuation of "no peace, no war" (so she can consolidate her aggressive 
gains). Israel started the war in 1967. Israel disregards the U.N. 
resolutions. Israel is able to defy the Arabs and the U.N. because of 
U.S. support. 


Israel has expansionist plans that date back many years; there are 
maps showing these expansionist plans. Israel is trying to penetrate 
Africa and the Red Sea. Israel uses Arabs as agents. The recent (1972) 
Jordanian plan to settle the Palestine issue is an Israeli plan. 


Israel consists of an alien (mostly European) population trans- 
planted to the Middle East. Israel's aggression against the Arabs is 
racism. 


6. The United States 


American interests collide with Arab aims at freedom, socialisn, 
and unity. The U.S. is imperialistic, not only in its relations with 
the Arabs, but also with other peoples around the world -- notably 
in Southeast Asia. It employs Arab agents to carry out its nefarious 
schemes, particularly within the Arab press. 


The U.S. is using Israel as its agent to gain (or retain) a 
foothold in the Middle East!; C.I.A. cooperates with the Israeli 
intelligence organization. The U.S. and Israel seek to preserve their 
interests in the region and to overthrow all anti-West liberal regimes 
in the area. The U.S., on several occasions, has used its veto in the 
U.N. Security Council to oppose Arab interests and/or protect those of 
Israel. U.S. policy toward the Arabs is governed (or unduly influenced) 
by the Jewish/Zionist vote in the United States. Both the Republican 
Party and the Democratic Party are supporters of Israel. 


The U.S. has not and will not exert sufficient pressure on Israel 
to force it to comply with legitimate Arab demands. The U.S. seeks to 
keep Israel militarily superior to the Arabs; it uses the doctrine of 
balance of power to rationalize this policy. The U.S. uses its vast 
profits from exploitation of Middle East oil resources to finance Israel's 
* aggression. The U.S. has given three pledges to Israel: (1) it will 
prevent the U.N. Security Council from taking action to compel Israel 


. 1ohe U.S. (President Johnson) "gave the green light" to Israel to start 


the 1967 war (President Sadat, July 24, 1972). 
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to withdraw from occupied Arab territories; (2) it will not impose or 
permit others to impose on Israel any settlement which is not the 
result of direct negotiations between Egypt and Israel; and (3) it will 
maintain Israel's military supremacy (President Sadat, July 24, 1972). 


The U.S., in its relations with Egypt, has been deceitful ever 
since President Sadat's regime began in 1970 (President Sadat, July 24, 
1972). Egypt will not restore diplomatic relations with the U.S. unless : 
it agrees, as the British have, to demand that Israel withdraw from the 
occupied Arab territories seized during the 1967 war (Ibid.). The 
U.S. and Israel plot to disrupt the internal unity of Egypt and to 
estrange the USSR from Egypt. BBC and West Germany have also engaged in 
psychological war against Egypt. 


The United States is particularly vulnerable to Arab sanctions 
against its oil interests in the Middle East because of its growing 
dependence on external oil and gas reserves. The Arabs should draw up 
plans to strike at these and other (primarily economic) interests in 
the Arab world. 


7. The Soviet Union 


Despite the July 1972 manifestation of differences between Egypt 
and the USSR, Soviet friendship and support remains indispensable; 
relations are improving (March 1973). The reason for the 1972 removal 
of Soviet advisors from Egypt, at Egypt's request, was that [here 
variable answers are given] the USSR was following a different strategy, 
the USSR was too cautious, the USSR refused to give Egypt offensive 
weapons, and the Nixon-Brezhnev talks in Moscow swung the USSR over to 
the U.S. argument against acceding to Egyptian demands. After holding 
discussions with Egyptian officials in July 1972, the USSR agreed 
that Egypt and the Arabs had the right to use all means, including 
armed conflict, to enforce their demands against Israel. 


Soviet interests do not collide with Arab aims at freedom, socialism, 
and unity. Egypt determines who is or is not its friend on the basis of 
whether that state supports or does not support Egypt. The USSR 
supports Egypt's goals; it has been particularly generous in its aid. 
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B. Psychological Devices and Techniques 
l. Psychological Devices Employed in Propaganda 


° Egypt's information strategy of assuming a defensive posture is 
largely a natural reaction to its own history and that of the Arab 
people in modern times. Righteous indignation against this historical 
trend assumes a religious fervor. Every person, people, government, 
principle, policy or action is subjected to examination for its "good- 
ness" or "evil" insofar as it measures up to Eyptian/Arab values and 
goals. The examination always concludes with a label: friend or 
enemy, truth or lie, honesty or deceit, frankness or secrecy. 


In Egypt's propaganda lexicon, the "good" people/governments are 
those of Egypt itself, (almost all) Arab countries, the Third World, 
the Communist states, and sometimes France. The "evil" or "bad" are 
the United States (the government and Zionists) and Israel (most 
every Jew there). Other Western states occasionally are singled out 
for opprobium, particularly the United Kingdom. The Communist states 
are described as adhering to the same principles held by the Arabs: 
justice, independence, peace, progress; but implicit in all Egyptian 
praise of Communist regimes is the old Middle East saying, "the enemy 
of my enemy is my friend." 


The motives of Egypt's "friends" are seldom questioned, but those 
of its "enemies" always are always described as of the worst sort. A 
eas | is Egypt's "friend" if it supports Egyptian (and Arab) basic 
goals. 


Frequent terms employed to connote “evil” are: enemy, imperialism, 
plot, injustice, trap, aggression, deceit, reaction, exploitation, 
monopolies, penetration, agent, and Zionist. 


Definition of terms -- even hair splitting -- is an integral part 
of Egypt's propaganda technique. (An example is its use of the term 
"indirect negotiation.") It also likes to be vague in the use of terms 
such as "struggle", "battle" and "war". 


The mode of Egyptian argumentation usually includes one or more of 
the following: 


(1) oversimplified, peculiar, or elastic definitions or vague 
‘ usage of terms and situations; 


leeyptian propaganda consistently describes Egypt's fall out with the 


c USSR in 1972 as differences between friends. 
2technically, Egypt is still at war with Israel. A fragile cease-fire 
exists. 
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(2) theoretical discussions intermixed with factual information 
(Al-Ahram's Chief Editor Haykal always uses this technique); 


(3) arguments that certain events are really connected, not just 
coincidental; 


(4) contentions that conditions, or actions by Egypt's enemies, 
have reduced the policy or action alternatives for the Arabs, 
or Egypt itself; and 


(5) contentions that conditions, relationships, motives, future 
developments are "obvious!' "apparent," or "inevitable;" 


(6) repetition of standard stereotypes of Israel, the United 
States and the Arabs. 


2. Some Special Techniques Employed to Disseminate Information 


As an integral part of its foreign information program, Egypt 
employs various special techniques (listed below) to create or to 
disseminate information. It also censors information. 


~- Egyptian officials within Egypt and abroad issue statements to 
media representatives; when abroad they appear on radio and TV 
programs. 


-- High ranking officials join with foreign officials in issuing 
a joint statement on the results of their negotiations. 


-- Telegrams full of propaganda content are sent to foreign heads 
of state or to foreign organizations and are then reported in 
Egyptian and foreign media. 


-- Egyptian newspapers engage in editorial feuds, thus bringing to 
the surface divergent ideas. 


-- Egypt's subsidized press in the Arab World is encouraged to 
editorialize on or report developments favorable to Egyptian 
policy. 


-- Egyptian correspondents abroad report on (alleged) public opinion 
in the country where they are stationed; reports usually always * 
support Egypt and the Arabs. 


-- Special holidays are declared to celebrate the Arab struggle 7 
against their "enemies" or to celebrate the support of Egyptian 
"friends". 
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-- Friendship societies and Communist fronts with headquarters in 
Cairo are encouraged to issue statements favorable to the Arab 


cause. 


~- Special envoys and delegations are sent abroad to explain Egypt's 
problems and policies. 


-- Egyptian embassies issue special communiques. 


C. Audiences and Target Areas 
1. Demographic Types of Audience Sought 


Egyptian propaganda seeks to reach all age and most social groups. 
In the Arab world, it makes a special effort to appeal to the following 
social-age groups which often overlap: the young, the urban middle and 
lower-middle classes, revolutionary-radical groups, and pious Muslims. 
It does not try to appeal to the traditional aristocracy (including 
royalty), high society, industralists, or the wealthy. 


The Young: Egypt tries to appeal to "young" Arabs between the 
ages of 16 and 35, especially high school and college students. During 
the 1950's it attracted quite a large following within this age group, 
but they appear to be less persuaded by Egypt's propaganda since 
President Nasser's death in 1970. 


The Urban Middle and Lower-middle Classes: In Cairo's parlance, 
they are the "popular masses" (al-gamahir al-sha'biyyah). These groups 
are usually the politically disenfranchised and economically disadvan- 
taged in Arab society. They have little stake in the established order. 
Yet they often can be organized rather quickly to form mass demonstra- 
tions and street mobs. 


The Revolutionary-radicals: Now that most Arab areas have been 
"liberated" from foreign domination or influence, Egyptian propaganda 
is seeking to mobilize these radical elements through the creation of 
an "alliance of progressive forces" in which various "progressive" 
parties and groups (e.g., the Arab Socialist Union, the Ba'thists, the 
Communists, and other socialist or revolutionary parties) in the Arab 
and Mediterranean countries can cooperate with each other. 


‘ This project became the subject of considerable discussion in 
the middle 1960's but was overtaken by the events of the 1967 war. 
Egyptian propaganda began to re-surface the idea in the spring of 1972 


legyptian propaganda since early 1972 has publicized Egypt's efforts 
along these lines. 
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by advocating the project and by publicizing extensive Arab Socialist 
Union contacts with other "progressive groups" in the Arab countries 
and the Mediterranean littoral. 


Pious Muslims: Cairo recognizes the strong hold which Islam still 
has on the loyalty and devotion of very large segments of the Arab 
public, including Egyptians themselves. 


The Privileged Aristocracy, High Society, Industrialists, the 
Wealthy: Egyptian propaganda makes these groups the butt of its 


attacks. They are referred to in derogatory terms such as "local 
exploitative capital, allied with reaction, Zionism and imperialism." 


2. The Target Areas 


Egyptian propaganda is directed to two principal target areas -- 
the Arab world and Africa -- in that order of importance. The Muslim 
world, Europe and the Americas are also considered important target 
areas. 


The Arab World: 


There are many reasons why the major part of Egypt's information, 
cultural and propaganda effort is directed at the Arab countries. But 
two reasons are probably the most important: 


First, Egyptian leaders aspire to have Egypt recognized as the 
leader of the Arab world. In many ways this aspiration has already 
been achieved. But beyond this they hope to unite under Egypt's "Arab 
unity" banner all or at least most of the Arab countries into some 
form of political union in which Egypt would be the major partner. 
This ambition is not without internal critics, however. After the 
Egyptian defeat in 1967, many articles by prominent Egyptians appeared 
calling for Egypt's withdrawal from pan-Arab adventurism in favor of 
concern for internal Egyptian affairs. This trend intensified following 
the death of Nasser. 


The second important factor is that Egypt shares with the other Arab 
countries a common cultural heritage -- essentially the same language, 
history, religion, customs and traditions, and in many ways the same 
identity of interests and goals. The appearance and development of the 
Israeli threat and the need for common defence helped to bring Egypt 
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closer to the other Arab countries. In short, the Egyptians genuinely 
feel and believe themselves to be part of the Arab world. For this 
reason, regardless of any political ambitions, it is only natural that 
the Egyptians accord the Arab countries first priority in every con- 

8 sideration of foreign policy, including information and propaganda. 


Africa: 
Egyptian interest in Africa stems from three principal factors: 


(1) With very good reason, the Egyptians are obsessed with the 
issue of the security of the Nile waters. The Nile is the 
lifeblood of Egypt and without it there would in fact be 
no Egypt. For this reason, Egypt has always had a special 
interest in Africa, especially in the countries of the 
Nile basin. 


(2) Geographically, Egypt is an African country, and the Egyptians 
themselves never tire of repeating that Egypt is an African 
state. Since ancient times, the Egyptians have had extensive 
political, economic, cultural, racial and religious contacts 
with the peoples and countries of the "Dark Continent.' The 
early Arab penetration of Africa and the conversion of large 
numbers of Africans to Islam is only one facet of these varied 
relations. Egypt continued to claim sovereignty over the 
Sudan until the independence of that country in 1956. Indeed, 
the official title of the Egyptian monarch used to be "King 
of Egypt and the Sudan." 


(3) The appearance of Israel in Africa on a relatively large scale 
has aroused the concern of all the Arab states and has vastly 
intensified Egyptian and Arab interest in establishing firm 
and close relations with the peoples of that continent. Within 
this context the escalation of interest has two facets: it is 
merely an extension of the Arab-Israeli conflict and of the 
competition for influence and, secondly, it is an expression 
of deep Egyptian anxiety that Israel might be able to establish 
military alliances and bases endangering the security of 
Egypt's rear areas. In particular, Egypt regards the Sudan 
(and Libya) as part of its rear protective shield. At the 
same time, however, there have been a number of reports indicat-— 
ing Israeli-Ethiopian relations,and reports of Israeli bases 

® in Ethiopia have been the cause of rising Egyptian and Arab 
concern. The recent expulsion of the Israelis from Uganda has 
been greeted with jubilation and treated as a vindication of 

2 Arab policy in Africa. 
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Relatively intense interest in Africa is manifested by the consider- 
able Egyptian activity in Africa: via membership in African organizations, 
including the Organization of African Unity (OAU) and the All-African 
Trade Union Federation (AATUF); support of various African liberation 


Movements some of which are headquartered in Cairo; sponsorship of and/ . 
or participation in various African conferences and seminars -- both 

official and non-official; through the existence of a highly reputable 

advanced Institute of African Studies at Cairo University and the large = 


number of serious studies written by Egyptian authors on Africa; and in 
the fact that a significant percentage (9%) of Egyptian international 
broadcasts are directed to sub-Sahara Africa. 


The Muslim World: 


The overlapping term "Muslim World" would include (first) the 
Arab countries of the Near East and North Africa, Mauritania, and 
Sudan, and (second) such non-Arab countries as Afghanistan, Iran, India, 
Pakistan, Malaya, and Indonesia. Other countries in Asia that have 
Muslim majorities or minorities, are also the target area of Egyptian 
political and informational activity. Egypt focuses on the "Muslim 
World" for two main reasons: 


(1) As a general rule, because of their common Muslim bonds, the 
people of these areas are receptive to Egyptian ideas, and 
are sympathetic to Arab causes. Thus, Fgyptians try to 
capitalize on these built-in sympathies. 


(2) For many centuries Egypt has been one of the principal 
intellectual and spiritual centers of Islam. This is primarily 
due to the existence in Cairo of the one thousand years-old 
al-Azhar University, considered the most distinguished 
institution of higher Muslim learning in the world. Al-Azhar 
has had a most profound influence on the mental and spiritual 
make-up of the Egyptians. As a general rule, the Egyptians are 
considered more intensely Muslim than the Arabs in Lebanon, 
Syria and Jordan. 


Some of the most distinguished Muslim reformers either have been 
Egyptians or have carried on most of their work in Egypt. These include 
such men as Jamal al-Din al-Afghani (and his disciples Mohammad Abduh, 
Ahmad Amin, and Hasan al-Banna) who founded the Muslim Brethern, and 
the liberal writer Khaled Mohammad Khaled. For many centuries, religion 
-- in this case Islam -- was and still is to some extent even today, the ° 
principal object of personal identification and loyalty. Moreover, 
Islam is regarded by the devout not only as a religion but as a total 
spiritual and temporal system which regulates the conduct of man and all ¥ 
his activities of whatever nature, here, and in the hereafter. Nationalism 
is essentially a Western importation of 19th century vintage. 
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Thus, political considerations aside, with this very deeply rooted 
Muslim consciousness, it seems natural for the Egyptian authorities to 
regard the "Muslim World" as a collective area of interest that should 
be accorded high ranking consideration and attention. 


The Third World: 


” Egyptian interest in the "Third World"! began to develop fairly 
rapidly after the Bandung Conference of 1955. Nasser, one of the 
architects of non-alignment, believed that association with under- 
developed countries, which like Egypt also experienced foreign rule 
and colonial exploitation, would greatly strengthen Egypt's interna- 
tional position and stature, and open up large, new, fertile areas in 
which support and sympathy for Egyptian and Arab causes could develop. 


Europe and the Americas: 


Egyptian propaganda in Europe and America is designed primarily to 
win support and sympathy for the Arabs in their conflict with Israel. 
It is directed mainly at public officials, interested organizations 
(church groups, clubs, and groups interested in the Middle East), 
left-wing organizations and individuals, Arab students and Arab expatriate 
communities. Arab students and Arab communities are utilized as channels 
for Arab and Egyptian information efforts. 


lthis rather vague term refers generally to underdeveloped countries, 
many of which emerged from colonial status into independence and 
nationhood after the Second World War. Many are supposed to be non- 
aligned. They include Arab and non-Arab (even non-Muslim) countries 
in the Near East, Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 
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IIIT. ADMINISTRATION OF PROGRAMS 


A. The Minister of Information and Culture 


An information ministry was established in 1952 (or 1953) with 
the title of Ministry of Culture and National Guidance. In later 
years, the term "National Guidance" was replaced by "Information," 
which describes the functions of this ministry more precisely. The 
change was probably for semantic reasons since "National Guidance" 
carries with it overtones of authoritarian indoctrination. 


By 1970, cultural and information activities had been separated 
into two separate ministries. On September 19,1971, however, the two 
ministries were placed under the control of one minister, the Minister 
of Information and Culture (Wazir al-Ilam wa al-Thagagah); the two 
ministries remained functionally separate and were referred to in 
Egyptian media as separate ministries (Chart 1). On March 27, 1973 
President Sadat decreed the composition of his new cabinet. Included 
in this announcement was the statement that the status of the Minister 
of Information and Culture had been raised to that of "Deputy Prime 
Minister for Culture and Information" and that separate ministers with 
cabinet rank were appointed for information and culture. 


The present Deputy Prime Minister for Culture and Information is 
Dr. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Qader Hatem, one of the original members of the 
military junta that took over power in 1952 and a member of the inner 
circle of political power in President Sadat's regime. Political 
power aside, Dr. Hatem is one of the most experienced persons in Egypt 
in the field of information and propaganda. 
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Chart 1. THE PORTIONS OF THE MINISTRY OF INFORMATION AND CULTURE ENGAGED IN FOREIGN PROPAGANDA ACTIVITIES! 


Deputy Prime Minister 
for 
Culture and Information 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION MINISTRY OF CULTURE 


Minister Minister 


Information 
Authority 


Official Censorship 


Spokesman Press Office Section 


Radio & Television 
Union 


National 


Foreign Company 


Contacts 
Depts. 


or 
Distribution 


Arab 
Expatriates 
Section 


Ichart is tentative but probably valid as of April 1973. 


General Authority 
for Authorship 
and Publication 


Authorship and 
Printing House 
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General Authority 
for Arts 


Egyptian 
Academy of Arts 
in Rome 


Authority for 
Cinema, 
Theater & Music 


General National Center 
Directorate for 

of Arts Documentary 
Censorship Films 


General Egyptian 
Cinema Organization 
GECO) 
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B. The Ministry of Information (Wazarat_al-11am) 


The Ministry of Information has the paramount responsibility for 
the administration and supervision of Egypt's information program, 
both internal and external. Two departments of this ministry are the 
Information Authority and the Radio and Television Union.! Attached 
to the Ministry of Information is the semi-autonomous corporation, 
General Egyptdan Cinema Organization, which engages in the production 
of films. 


1. The Information Authority (Maslahat al-Isti'lamat) 


The Information Authority (IA) is the nerve center and the central 
core of the Ministry of Information. It is headed by an Under-Secretary 
who currently is Mr. 'Izz al-Din Rifa'at. The IA has numerous functions 
and departments that deal with the dissemination and regulation of 
information and propaganda within and outside Egypt. The budget of the 
IA in the fiscal year 1971/72 was 1.4 million Egyptian pounds. 


a. Gathering and Dissemination: 


The IA monitors and gathers foreign and domestic information on all 
subjects and events that are of current interest, and studies this 
information to determine trends of both internal and world public opinion. 


On the other hand, the IA issues photos, documentary films, as well 
as a veritable flood of other propaganda material for both internal and 
foreign distribution. The material includes books, pamphlets and press 
releases. 


b. Foreign Contacts Department: (Idarat al-Ittisal bil-Kharig) 


Among the numerous units of the IA is a Foreign Contacts Department. 
This department is apparently responsible for answering queries and 
supplying information and propaganda materials to formulators of public 
opinion and other interested individuals and organizations in various 
parts of the world. The department has a mailing list which -- although 
no information is available on its size -~ is probably in the magnitude 
of one hundred thousand names. 


Within this department there is a special section called "The 


‘ Arab Expatriates Section" (Qism sh'tun al-'Arab bil-Kharig) which is 


apparently devoted to establishing relations with Arab communities in 


lyor a discussion of the Radio and Television Union, See "Foreign Radio 
Broadcasting". 


2Discussed under "Films", pages 111-112. 
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foreign countries, supplying them with materials, helping them to 
organize, and utilizing them as a channel for propaganda. In recent 
years, there has been increasing emphasis in Egypt and the other 
Arab states on the utilization of organized Arab ethnic minorities, 
especially in North and South America. 


c. The Official Spokesman (al-Mutakallim al-Rasmi) 


The position of Official Spokesman was created only in recent 
years, probably around 1965. In January 1972 the official spokesman, 
Dr. Ahmad Hasan al~Zayyat, was given the title "Minister of State for 
Information" (WazIr al-Dawlah Lil-'Ilam), thereby elevating the rank 
of the position. 


The functions of the Official Spokesman within the Information 
Authority seem to be somewhat similar to those of the official 
spokesman of the Department of State. Periodically Egypt's Official 
Spokesman issues official government statements, press releases, and 
may hold press conferences on specific current international questions 
that are related directly to Egypt, most often on issues related to 
the Middle East crisis. 


Official statements on questions regarded of high importance may 
be made by the Minister of Information and Culture himself. 


d. Press Office: 


The IA is responsible for the supervision and welfare of all 
foreign correspondents and journalists in Egypt. It issues permits 
to them to operate in the country, regulates their activities, and 
facilitates their work. 


A rather elaborate Press Office is devoted entirely to helping 
foreign correspondents, especially those on temporary, or special 
visits. It arranges meetings for them with government and other 
officials, advises them on whom to see for certain information, 
arranges their entire itinerary, and handles the visitor's personal 
problems. 


In the past, foreign journalists operated under strict regulations. 
Their dispatches were heavily censored, and correspondents who regularly 
reported adverse (which in the official view means "false") news about 


lin June 1972 he appeared before the Arab Affairs Committee of Egypt's 
People's Assembly and demanded that an executive timetable for Arab 
information activity be formulated (MENA, 11 June 1972). 
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Egypt were sometimes expelled. During the past several years, in a 
special effort to improve Egypt's image abroad, restrictions on 
foreign journalists have been eased a great deal. Accessibility to 
officials has been vastly improved, censorship on dispatches has been 
S lifted entirely, except with regard to military and other national 
security matters, and the expulsion of journalists -- always a 
possibility -- has become an extremely rare occurance. No foreign 
journalist has been expelled from Egypt during the past two years. 


e. Censorship: 


Under the law the Minister of Information and Culture has the 
right to ban the import or export of any publication, as well as the 
power to ban the publication of any book, to shut down or suspend 
newspapers and periodicals, and to censor news.1 This function is 
performed by the Censorship Section of the Information Authority. 


For many years strict censorship was in effect on all aspects of 
press and publications. There are indications, however, that a more 
liberal policy was adopted by the government towards the end of 1971 
and is now in effect. 


In the field of journalism the following restrictions were or are 
believed to be still in effect: 


(a) Until the spring of 1971 all Egyptian journalists, writers, 
and staff of press establishments were placed on a master 
list. Neither they nor any member of their families could 
travel abroad without special permits from the Ministry 
of Interior. This restriction on foreign travel was 
lifted in June 1971. 


(b) For many years, the press has been under strict government 
censorship. Only news items, commentaries, and editorials 
in line with government policy are allowed to appear. This 
has given the Egyptian press a certain colorless uniformity, 
despite considerable in-fighting among the various papers 
and magazines and variations in styles and approach. 


Egyptian journalists have chafed under and resented this 
censorship. On January 24, 1972, the Egyptian press 
syndicate issued a statement -- the first of its kind in 
many years ~~ in which it requested that all censorship 
be lifted except on matters relating to national security. 


Ivor a discussion of film censorship, see page 110. 
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The question of press freedom apparently became an 
important issue of discussion following the power 
struggle and purges that took place in the spring of 
1971. Since then the Minister of Information and 
Culture, Dr. Hatem, has stated a number of times that 
all censorship, except questions of security, will be 
lifted "soon." In February 1972 a special committee 
of the People's Council (parliament) recommended that P 
censorship on the press be limited to military matters. 


However, the issue of press freedom has not yet been 
resolved. President Sadat in a press interview held 

in Tripoli, Libya (January 11, 1973) indicated that the 
Egyptian press was admonished not to "enter into 
peripheral battles" -- presumably meaning that the press 
should not undermine Egyptian and Arab unity. 


(c) In late 1971 it was announced that censorship on the 
dispatches of foreign journalists, writers, and corres- 
pondents was generally lifted, except on reports relating 
to military matters and other issues of national security. 
Copies of dispatches in English and French had to be 
deposited with the censors after being transmitted. In 
March 1972 it was announced that censorship was entirely 
lifted on all dispatches except those sent in English and 
French. Summaries of the latter now have to be deposited 
with the censors after the dispatches are sent. 


Recently, a most interesting development took place with 
regard to the importation of foreign materials. In early 
January 1972 the Minister of Information and Culture, 

Dr. Hatem, issued a decree lifting the ban -- in effect 

for more than twenty years -- on the importation of books 
and other materials dealing with Israel. The lifting of 

the ban was justified under the principle of "know your 
enemy."" An Egyptian columnist, Ahmad Higazi, writing in 

the magazine Rose al-Youssef, welcomed this measure. 

Higazi, who is also a poet, said that the decision indicated 
a "new awareness of the nature of our relations with the 
enemy."" He said that the previous Egyptian attitude towards 
Israel was naive and "we were the first victims of this 
naivete. We held the Zionist presence as imperialistic, 
inhuman and unjust. We therefore, rejected this presence, 
but contented ourselves with merely rejecting it....While 

we were hiding ourselves in the sand, our enemy was 
advancing and gaining strength...When he became close to our F 
home, and we had to look at him, we were impressed by his 

size and strength and had to pay dearly for our failure to 

know him. "1 


libid., January 20, 1972, p. 7. 
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C. Ministry of Culture and Cultural Programs 


The Ministry of Culture shares jurisdiction over cultural programs 
with several other ministries and with the Arab Socialist Union, Egypt's 
only legal party. It may well be that the Minister of Information and 
Culture acts as coordinator of these programs, but currently available 
information does not confirm this. 


The Ministry of Higher Education has jurisdiction over cultural 
centers and cultural exchanges. The Ministry of Youth (abolished in 
1971) and the Arab Socialist Union have participated in sending atheletes 
abroad. Educational activities abroad are shared by the Ministry of 
Education, the Ministry of Higher Education, and Al-Azhar, the Muslim 
university. Tourism is controlled by the Ministry of Tourism. 


The Ministry of Culture has jurisdiction over film production and 
exports, and over artists and entertainers sent abroad. It also sponsors 
the publication of books for distribution abroad. 


All three functions of the Ministry of Culture are represented 
organizationally by the General Authority for Arts, the Authority for 
Cinema, Theater and Music, and the General Authority for Authorship and 
Publication. Detailed information for only the latter "Authority" is 
available. 


The director of the General Authority for Authorship and Publication 
(GAAP)! is currently Dr. Mahmud al-Sahniti. The General Authority's 


function is to encourage the publication of books, pamphlets and periodicals 


of a more or less serious nature. It sponsors the publication of books it 
considers to be of value, while in many cases it contracts with authors to 
write studies on specific subjects. Some of the publications are nothing 
more than lengthy and boring tirades against one evil or another 
(imperialism, colonialism, the United States, Zionism, Israel, etc.) real 
or imagined. Many others are serious studies of high quality. Of 
special interest is the Arab Book, a monthly periodical which the GAAP 
publishes. This periodical reviews books published in Egypt and the 


Arab countries; and from time to time GAAP publishes excellent bibliographies 


on specific subjects. 


The budget of the GAAP during the fiscal year 1971/72 was 1,286,000 
Egyptian pounds. 


larabic title is Al-Maslaha Al-'Aamah Lil Ta'lIf wa al-Nashr. 


2tn April 1971, for instance, it published a comprehensive bibliography 
of books, monographs, theses, etc., which had appeared in Egypt on the 
subject of information and mass media. 
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D. Budget 


No reliable official data are available concerning Egyptian govern- 
ment expenditures on information and propaganda. However, from pub- 
lished press reports, which are probably highly inflatedl, it can be : 
estimated that the government's budget for such activities during the 
fiscal year July 1971 through June 1972 was about 48.3 million Egyptian 
pounds, which on the basis of a "fair rate’ of exchange, amounted to 
about 81.7 million dollars divided as follows: 


Activity Egyptian Pounds Dellar Equivalent 2 
Ministry of Culture 5,044,000 8,524,360 


Information & Related 
Activities 22,932,000 38,755,080 


Tourism 10,671,000 18,033,990 


al-Awqaf (Muslim 
publications & Muslim 
Council) 4,044,000 6,834,360 


al-Azhar 4,860,000 8,213,400 


Nasser City for Muslim 
Missions 796,000 1,345,240 


Total 48,347,000 81,706,430 


It should be noted, however, that the above figures include 
expenditures on rather extensive government activity in the field of 
information and culture within Egypt -- and not solely on foreign 
propaganda. Yet, at the same time, they exclude fairly large expen- 
ditures related to "foreign information and propaganda" in such areas 
as publications, education, science, youth, labor, trade, communications 
and a multitude of other governmental, semi-governmental and non-govern- 
mental activities (Table 2). The "excluded" expenditures probably 
exceed the "included" expenditures in the figures listed above. Hence, 
an estimate of Egypt's yearly expenditures based on published data would 
be at least $81.7 million and could be as high as $90 million. 


lpublished budgetary data are believed to be deliberately inflated for 
propaganda effect. How much these figures are inflated can't be 
determined. ‘ 


2at the 1971/72 "fair rate" of exchange of $1.69 to the Egyptian pound. 
The official rate was $2.32 to the pound. The "fair rate" is midway 
between the official rate and the real market rate. 
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Table 2. SELECT DATA ON THE EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT'S BUDGET! 


(During the Fiscal Year July 1971-June 1972. In Egyptian Pounds ) 


Ministry of Culture: k Egyptiane 
Fine Arts Academy AFT .000 


General Diwan (i.e. secretariat) 1,356,000 
Mass Culture 595,000 
National Library & Archives 737,000 
Arabic Language Academy 143,000 
Antiquities Administration 1,655,000 
Antiquities Registry Center 87,000 
Sub-Total 5,044,000 
Ministry of Information: 
Ministry of Information 1,052,000 
Authorship & Publishing Authority 1,286,000 
People's Theatre, Music & Fine Arts Authority 1,300,000 
Information Authority 1,400,000 
Radio & Television Services 10,247,000 
Cinema Organization 5,880,000 
Fund for Rescuing Nubian Monuments 1,380,000 
Fund for Antiquities & Museum Projects 387 ,000 
Sub-Total 22 932,000 
Tourism: 
Ministry of Tourism 829 ,000 
Hotels & Tourism Organization 9,842 ,000 
Sub-Total 10,671,000 


Al-Awgaf (religious endowment) 
(only figures relating to information are included here) 


Muslim missionary publications 3,660,000 
Supreme Muslim Council 384,000 
Sub-Total 4,044 ,000 
Education: 
al-Azhar 4,860,000 
al-Azhar University 2,890,000 
Nasser City for Muslim Missions 796,000 
Ministry of Education 111,592,400 
Ministry of Higher Education 22,939,600 
Sub-Total 143,078 ,000 
Scientific Research Sub-Total 5,300,000 
Ministry of Youth Sub-Total 7,563,600 


> 


Isource: al-Ahram newspaper, (Cairo, in Arabic), June 23, 1971. 
5 


pp. 4 & 
20ne Egyptian pound (at the official rate) equaled 2.32 dollars 
during this period. The "fair rate" of exchange, however, was 
$1.69 to the pound. 
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E. Research 


Although a sizeable research department with library services 
exists within the Ministry of Information,1+ as well as smaller 
versions in associated organizations such as radio, television, and 
MENA, 2 no information is available on the extent, nature or direction 
of the research. It is known, however, that considerable research of 
varied nature is carried out on radio listenership and public opinion . 
in the Arab world and Africa. It is also known that foreign broad- 
casts, newspapers, and periodicals are monitored and summaries of 
their contents are published. 


lattached to the Higher Council of the Radio and Television Union. 
2Middle East News Agency. . 
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IV. THE USE OF MEDIA 


A. Radio Broadcasting to Foreigners 


1. Administration 


Brief History 


The Egyptian government broadcasting service was inaugurated on 
May 31, 1934, with the (British) Marconi Company operating the service 
on behalf of the government under an agreement signed in 1932. In 
1947, primarily for nationalist reasons, the government terminated 
the contract with the company and took over the operation of the 
service. In 1949 the service was made into an independent government 
agency attached directly to the Prime Minister's office and called 
the Egyptian Broadcasting Authority. It had its own separate budget 
for the first time in the fiscal year 1950/51 -- 655 thousand Egyptian 
pounds. On July 21, 1960 the television service was inaugurated, as 
part of the Broadcasting Authority. In 1962 this Authority was 
transferred to the Ministry of National Guidance. 


During the following eight years the broadcasting system under- 
went various administrative changes, but by 1970 there were three 
separate organizations -- all under the jurisdiction of the Minister 
of Information: the radio organization, the television organization, 
and the broadcasting engineering organization. These three were 
completely separate from each other in every respect. Each had its 
own chairman, board of directors, and decided on its own policies as 
well as its internal administration, rules, and regulations. On the 
other hand, no decision was binding without the approval of the 
Minister of Information. At times there was considerable friction 
between these three organizations, as well as little coordination 
between them. 


The Radio and Television Union (RTIU) 


Under Mr. Mohammad Hasanyn Haykal's influence (who was then Minister 
of Information), a strong movement was initiated to organize the radio 
and television services so as to achieve the following objectives: 


“ (1) Formation of a Radio & Television Union with the greatest 
possible freedom from government control, but at the same 


time insuring that the policies and activities of the Union 
would be in line with government policies and objectives. 
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(2) Assurance that the Union would be essentially an economic 
enterprise (but with public responsibilities) by giving 
it business flexibility and freeing it completely from all 
government civil service and administrative regulations, 
including wages, salary scales, accounting, and auditing 
procedures. The union would decide on, institute, and 
enforce its own rules, regulations, and procedures. 


(3) Assurance of coordination, cooperation, and lack of dupli- 
cation among the various components, through central planning 
and supervision, but decentralization in execution. 


A presidential decree signed by President Nasser on August 13, 
1970, shortly before his death, established almost the total independence 
of the newly-created Radio and Television Union (Ittihad al-Radio wa 
al-Talafizyawn). However, under President Sadat's regime traditional 
propensities soon re-asserted themselves: a new law (No. 1 of 1971) 
was passed by parliament and signed by President Sadat on March 1, 1971 
re-introducing government control by according considerable authority 
over the Union to the Minister of Information and Culture. 


The Radio and Television Union (RTU) is a juridical personality 
that can sue and be sued, and which is responsible for radio and 
television broadcasting in Egypt. 


As authorized by the law, the RTU determines its own broadcasting 
policies and principles of operation, It determines its own organiza- 
tional structure (see Chart 1), enacts its own administrative and 
financial rules and regulations, including salary scales and service 
regulations of its employees, as well as wages for artists and other 
performers. It also determines its own budget, accounting and auditing 
procedures. In short, it is entrusted with the power to decide on 
every matter that is related to the operation of the Union and the 
achievement of its objectives. 


The RTU is also authorized to establish stock companies, buy and 
incorporate existing companies, and enter into joint ventures with 
others in enterprises related to its field of activity; to sell, rent, 
and merchandise its radio and television artistic productions within 
and outside Egypt; to have copyrights for its publications and pro- 
ductions and to authorize others to utilize them; to accept grants, 
contributions and assistance; to invest the funds of RTU and to contract 
loans to finance its projects; to accept and broadcast commerical 
advertisements; to establish new stations or to renew existing stations 
and equipment; and to represent Egypt in international conferences, 
festivals, and other events in the fields of radio and television. 
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EGYPT'S RADIO AND TELEVISION ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


Chart 2. 


President of Arab Republic 
of Egypt 


Deputy Prime Minister for 
Information and Culture (MIC) 


Radio and Television Union (RTU) 
Higher Council 
Research and 
Studies Office 


e Chairman! 


¢ Other members 


Board of Directors 


Chairman? 


¢Qther members4 


Broadcasting 
Engineering 
Division 


Economic Affairs 
Division 


Radio Division Television Division 


Departments, etc. Departments, etc. Departments, etc. Departments, etc. 


nominated by MIC and appointed by presidential decree; holds rank of 
minister in the government. 


2Number of members is not available. Egypt's sole legal party, the 
Arab Socialist Union, chooses two of the members. All members are 
formally nominated by the MIC and appointed by presidential decree. 


3chairman of Higher Counci] serves as chairman. 


4Include heads of the divisions listed below. 
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The RTU has approximately 4,000 employees. Its budget for 1971/1972 
was 10,247,000 Egyptian pounds. At the official rate of $2.32 to the 
pound, this amounted to approximately $23.8 million dollars; at the 
"fair rate" it amounted to about $17.3 million.1 


The RTU publishes the weekly al-Ida'ah wa al-Talafizyawn, a 
well-produced color magazine devoted to radio and television topics. 
It includes full radio and television schedules. 


a. The Higher Council 


The highest authority within the Radio and Television Union is the 
Higher Council. This is headed by the chairman of the RTU, who is 
appointed by the President of the Republic upon the nomination of the 
Minister of Information and Culture. The chairman holds the rank of a 
minister in the government. 


In addition to the chairman, the Higher Council consists of two 
members chosen by the Arab Socialist Union; six highly distinguished 
personalities from public life very active in the intellectual, 
religious, artistic or cultural fields; the directors of the RTU 
divisions; and an undetermined number of other members chosen because 
of their close ties with the information field. Members of the 
Higher Council are appointed by presidential decree at the nomination 
of the Minister of Information and Culture. 


The Higher Council establishes the policies, rules, and regulations 
of the RTU, and supervises its activities. Among its many overall 
duties are the following: to develop and establish a "constitution" 
for informational activity in radio and television broadcasting and 
a code of ethics for workers in the field of broadcasting; to issue 
rules and regulations concerning the operations of all divisions of 
the Union; to establish regulations governing the relations between 
the Union and its subsidiary companies; to develop annual programs for 
the investment plan; to develop and determine the annual budget of the 
Union; to contract loans and accept gifts and grants; to establish the 
basis governing the purely commercial activities of the Union; and to 
express its opinion on legislation related to radio and television 
broadcasting. 


The Council is required to meet at least once a month. Decisions 
are reached by majority vote of those present. In case of a tie, the 
side with the chairman's vote wins. 


Attached directly to the Higher Council is a research and studies 
office. 


lat the 1971/72 "fair rate” of exchange of $1.69 to the Egyptian pound. 
The official rate was $2.32 to the pound. The "fair rate" is midway 
between the official rate and the real market rate. 
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b. Powers of the Minister of Information and Culture 


Under the new law, the Minister of Information and Culture was 
divested of some of his former authority over the RTU, but he still 
retains considerable power and insures the government's ultimate 
control through the following devices: 


(1) Through his right to recommend and nominate candidates for 
office, the Minister of Information in effect appoints the 
chairman of the Union, members of the Higher Council, the 
directors of the divisions, and members of the board of 
directors (to be discussed below}. All other principal 
appointments in the RIU must be confirmed by him. 


(2) He has the right to attend meetings of the Higher Council, 
and whenever he does so he chairs the meeting. However, 
although he may participate in the deliberations of the 
Council, he has no voting rights. 


(3) He informs the Council of the basic policices and directives 
of the government, and all decisions of the Council or the 
Board of Directors must conform to them. 


(4) In situations requiring speed, the Minister of Information 
and Culture has the right to issue decrees and regulations 
which are otherwise the prerogatives of the Council or Board. 
However, within two weeks after their issuance, such decrees 
must be presented to the Council or the Board, as the case 
may be, for their views. In the final analysis the minister 
can override the Council and issue any regulations he may wish. 


c. The Board of Directors 


The Higher Council is the policy-making and legislative body of 
the RTU and is concerned with overall supervision and broad considera- 
tions. In contrast, the Board of Directors (which is subsidiary to 
the Higher Council) is responsible for the actual administration of the 
RTU and the implementation of the policies and decisions of the Higher 
Council. The directors are appointed by the Minister of Information and 
Culture upon the recommendation of the chairman of the RTU. 


The chairman of the RTU also acts as the chairman of the Board of 
Directors. This is designed to insure proper implementation of policies 
formulated by the Higher Council. 


The members of the Board of Directors consist of the heads of the 


four principal divisions (radio, television, engineering, and economic 
affairs). Directors of main departments within each of the above 
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divisions may be appointed to this board; so too, may persons from 
entirely outside the RTU. However, they must not exceed one-third of 
the total membership. 


The Board of Directors is required to meet at least once every 
two weeks. 


d. The Divisions of the RTU 


As organized at present (July 1972), the Radio and Television Union 
has four major divisions, each headed by a director. These are (1) the 
Radio Division -- present director, Mohammad Mahmud Sah'ban, (2) the 
Television Division -- present director, Abd al-Hamid Yunis, (3) the 
Broadcasting Engineering Division -- present director, 'Arafa al-Zayyan 
(al-Zayyat ?) and (4) the Economic Affairs Division -~ present director, 
Husayn ‘Anan. 


Each division is essentially a self-contained organization, with 
numerous smaller units. One sub-division of the Radio Division is the 
Radio Training School, established in 1957. This school accepts foreign 
students most of whom come from other Arab countries. Another sub-division, 
apparently, of the Radio Division is the International Relations Depart- 
ment. This department was created in 1970 to facilitate relations between 
Egypt and other countries on matters pertaining to radio broadcasting. 


2. Statistical Data 


Weekly Hours: Egypt's broadcasts designed to reach foreign audiences 
outside and inside Egypt amount to 1258:20 hours weekly, according to 
December 1972-January 1973 data. Transmitter hours for these broad- 
casts amount to almost twice that figure (Table 3). 


Transmitters: Egypt uses at least 12 shortwave and 11 mediumwave 
transmitters to broadcast its programs to foreign audiences. The short- 
wave transmitters have a power ranging from 10 to 250 kilowatts and are 
located at Cairo and Abu Zabal. The mediumwave transmitters are 
located at Cairo, Abu Zabal, Al Mansurah (Batrah), and Bani Suwayf. 


Languages: Egyptian broadcasts to foreigners are in 35 languages. 
Arabic is used far more than any other language, amounting to 643:10 


hours weekly. The next three highest utilized languages are French and 
Hebrew (each totaling 84:00 hours), and English (totaling 68:30 hours). 


lfor a discussion of how this total was calculated, see below, "Radio 
Services and Programs." 
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Target Areas: Egypt's broadcasts intended for non-Egyptians are 
directed foremost (73.5 per cent) to the Near East and North Africa -- 
primarily at the "Arab Nation."1 The only other area given sizeable 
attention is (sub-Sahara) Africa (9 per cent).! No other region 

: attracts as much Egyptian broadcast time as either of these two regions. 
Broadcasts to diverse areas’ outside these two Major areas amount to 
17.5 per cent of the total output. 


Clandestine Stations: None. 


Jamming: Egypt in the past has jammed Israeli (and possibly VOA) 
broadcasts, but at present apparently is not. 


Foreign Listenership: Egypt's radio broadcasts attract larger 
audiences in the Arab Near East than in the non-Arab countries of Africa, 


according to available reports. 


. lpata from Table 4 have been used to adjust totals cited in Table 3 to 
conform to USIA's "administrative regions" of Africa and the Near 
East and North Africa. 


. North and South America, Europe, South Asia, Southeast Asia, Iran- 
Afghanistan, USSR, and East Europe. 
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Table 3. EGYPT'S RADIO SERVICES AND PROGRAMS USED TO REACH FOREIGN LISTENERS! 
(December 1972 - January 1973) 


See ee es SS eS 
Service Programs Target Area Languages Number of Frequencies Weekly Program Weekly . 
(approximate) Used Hours Transmitter 
Mediumwave Shortwave Hours 
“Home General Arabic Program "Arab Nation” Arabic 3 8 140:00 727:25 
Middle East Commercial Program "Arab Nation” Arabic 1 92:45 92:45 a 
Voice of the Arabs3 "Arab Nation” Arabic 2 9 187:35 561:10 
Musical Program (Oriental & Egypt/Israel Arabic & 2 140:00 140:00 
Western music) Western 
Holy Qoran Program “Arab Nation" Arabic 1 1 98:00 162:00 
Foreign Language Eregran Egypt/Israel Armenian, English, 4 99:30 99:30 
("European Program" ) French, German, 
Greek 
Sudanese Program Sudan Arabic 3 3 44:20 122:30 
Hebrew Program? Israel Hebrew } 84:006 84:00 
Voice of Palestine, Voice of the “Arab Nation" Arabic 1 1 14:00 28:00 
Palestine Revolution (Fatah) 
Total “Home" Service 900:10 2017:20 
"Foreign" General Program Various areas, excluding 17, ingluding 13 219:558 270:05 
"Arab Nation" and sub- Arabic 
Sahara Africa 
Voice of Africa Sub-Sahara Africa and 19, including 7 138:15 138315 
West Africa Arabic 
Total "Foreign" Service 358:10 408: 20 
Grand Total 1258:20 2425:40 


Ithis table has been tabulated in line with the format used in 1972 World Radio-TV Handbook. Statistical data, however, have been drawn from 
ibis sources: ee format used in the Handbook has been adopted because it corresponds more closely to the way the Egyptians view their own 
roadcasting effort. 


2The 1972 World Radio-TV Handbook also lists under the Home Service the following three programs: the Second Program, the Popular (Commercia?) 
Program and the Alexandria Regional Program. These programs have not been included in this table because they are not likely intended by 
Egypt for foreign listeners. 


3FBIS divides the Voice of the Arabs Program into many sub-programs: a general program, Palestine Radio, Maghrib Service, Sudan Corner, Voice 
of Fatah, and Dictation. This table, however, presents as separate programs the Sudan Corner and Voice of Fatah. 


4FBIS includes the Musical Program under its European Program. In this table statistics for the European Program do not include those for the 
Musical Program; they do include one hour of music which appears to be an integral part of the European Program. 


5FBIS includes the Hebrew Program under its International Service. 
61, May 1972 this Hebrew Program was expanded by 35 hours weekly, from 28:00 to 63:00; in June 1972 it was expanded by another 21 hours. 


7The seventeen languages are: Arabic, Bengali, English, French, German, Hindi, Indonesian, Italian, Malay, Persian, Portuguese, Pushtu, 
Russian, Spanish, Thai, Turkish, and Urdu. 


8Includes 41:25 hours in Arabic relayed to Europe from the "Home" Service, Genera] Arabic program. 


5The nineteen languages are: Afar, Amharic, Arabic, Bambara, English, French, Fulani, Hausa, Lingala, Ndebele, Nyanja, Portuguese, Sesuto, 
Shona, Somali, Swahili, Wolof, Yoruba, and Zulu. 
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Table 4, EGYPT'S FOREIGN RADIO BROADCASTING: 


Language Weekly Target Areas Services/Programs Weekly 
Language Language 
Totals Subtotals 
Arabic 643:10 
Arab Nation/Arab World Home: General Arabic 140:00 
Program 
: " Home: Middle East 92:45 
Commercial Program 
7 ” Home: Voice of Arabs 187:35 
" " Home: Holy Qoran Program 98:00 
‘ " Home: Voice of Palestine 14:00 
Egypt and Israel Home: Musical Program 35:00 
Sudan Home: Sudanese Program 44:20 
West Africa Foreign: Voice of Africa 5:15 
Europe Foreign: General Program! (41:25)! 
North America Foreign: General Program 7:00 
South America Foreign: : : 7:00 
Persian Gulf Foreign: y 12:15 
Afar 5:15 East Africa Foreign: Voice of Africa 
Amharic 5:15 Ethiopia Foreign: ‘ " 
Armenian 2:00 Egypt and Israel Home: Foreign Language Program 
Bambara 5:15 Mali Foreign: Voice of Africa 
Bengali 7:00 South Asia Foreign: General Program 
English 68: 30 
Egypt/Israe] Home: Foreign Language Program 21:15 
Europe Foreign: General Program 8:45 
East,Central,South Africa Foreign: Voice of Africa 8:45 
West Africa Foreign: " " 10:30 
Southeast Asia Foreign: General Program 8:45 
North America Foreign: . " 10:30 
French 84:00 
Egypt/Israe] Home: Foreign Language Program 52:30 
Europe Foreign: General Program 8:45 
North America Foreign: " ‘ 5:15 
Southeast Asia Foreign: _ 7:00 
West Africa Foreign: Voice of Africa 10:30 
Fulani 7:00 Nigeria Foreign: Voice of Africa 
This is a rely of the Home: General Arabic Program; hence, it should not be counted 
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(December 1972 - January 1973) 


twice for the Arabic total. 


(continued) 
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Table 4 (cont'd) 


hp becca eS cel ai ae i canaries impor e 


Language Weekly Target Areas Services/Programs Weekly 
Language Language 
Totals Subtotals 
German 15:45 
Egypt/Israel Home: Foreign Language Prograr 7°00 ‘ 
Europe Foreign: General Program 8°45 
Greek 8:45 Egypt/Israe] Home: Foreign Language Program 
hausa 10 30) Nigeria Foreign: Voice of Africa 
Febrew 84:60 Israel Home: Hebrew Program 
Hind 7:00 South Asia Foreign: General Prograr 
Indonesian 7:00 Indonesia Foreign: : * 
Italian 12:18 
Egypt/Israe] Home: Foreign Language Program 7:06 
Europe Foreign: General Program 521.5 
Lingala 5:15 Congo Foreign: Voice of Africa 
Malay 5:15 Southeast Asia Foreign: General Program 
Ndebele 5:15 Rhodesia Foreign: Voice of Africa 
Nyanja 5:15 Zambia Foreign: " ul 
Persian 9:55 Middle East Foreign: General Program 
Portuguese 15:45 
South America Foreign: General Program 8:45 
Central & West Africa Foreign: Voice of Africa 7:00 
Pushtu 7:00 South Asia Foreign: General Program 
Russian 6:25  USSR,East & Central Foreign: u . 
Europe 
Sesuto 5:15 South Africa,Botswana, Foreign: Voice of Africa 
Swaziland 
Shona 5:15 Rhodesia Foreign: " " 
Somali 7:00 East and Central Africa Foreign: " " 
Spanish 8:45 North,South America Foreign: General Program 
Swahili 14:00 East,Central Africa Foreign: Voice of Africa 
Thai 7:00 Southeast Asia Foreign: General Program 
Turkish 6:25 Middle East Foreign: . " 
Urdu 8:45 South Asia Foreign: " " 
Wolof 5:15 Senegal Foreign: Voice of Africa 
Yoruba 5:15 Nigeria Foreign: " . 
Zulu 5:15 South Africa Foreign: " : 
Total 1,110:55 (See footnote 2 below. } . 


2Language total does not agree with the Grand Total of bro i : 
adcast hou Table - 
the following weekly hours are not included: Be Mn Taney cree 


(a) Relay to Europe of Arabic broadcast by Home: General 


Arabic Program 6. ew oe ee a ee ee 41:25 
fp} Non-Arabic Home: Musical Program. ..........24. 105:00 
c) Music portion of Home: Foreign Language Program ...... 1:00 


Total Excluded 747:25 
Language Total 1110:55 
Grand Total 1258:20 
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3. Radio Services and Programs 


Egyptian radio authorities blur the distinction between their 
domestic and foreign broadcasts because they include Egypt within the 
larger "Arab Nation" -- principally those predominantly Arab-Muslim 
countries of the Near East and North Africa. Truly foreign countries, 
in their lexicon, would be those outside the "Arab Nation" or "Arab 
World." 


Viewpoint and intent, as well as technical capability of being 
heard by a foreign audience, are the three guiding criteria used in 
this report to analyze Egypt's "foreigrl' broadcasting effort. 


Egypt's radio programs have been listed in Table 3 under two broad 
categories of "Home" service and "Foreign" service, in accordance with 
the format used in the 1972 Radio-TV Handbook, 26th Edition, Denmark, 
because that format accords closely with the Egyptian's way of looking 
at their own programs.1 Most "Home" service programs can be heard 
outside Egypt and are designed with Arab audiences in mind. 


Three "Home" service programs have been excluded in Table 3 because 
there is no. present evidence that they are intended for foreign (Arab) 
audiences. These excluded programs are: (1) the Second Program, (2) 
the Popular or People's Program, and (3) the Alexandria Regional Program. 


Certain programs included in Table 3 warrant an explanation: The 
Musical and Foreign Language programs are included because they are 
intended for foreigners residing in or visiting Egypt and may also be 
intended for Israel, which has many people who understand European 
languages. The Hebrew Program is placed in the "Home" service because 
Egyptian authorities place it there, probably for political reasons -- 
Israel is viewed as occupying "Arab" territory. 


Radio Programs 


(Home Service) 


General Arabic Program: About half of this program consists of 
music, songs, and other entertainment features; the other half consists 
of news, commentaries, cultural and nationalist topics, and readings 
from the Qoran or related talks. The program is broadcast from Cairo 
and is relayed by stations at Menya, Assiut, Sohaj, Qana, Luxor, and 
Aswan. It utilizes news reports submitted by Cairo radio correspondents 
stationed in Beirut, Damascus, Amman, London, Paris, Berlin, and Hong 
Kong. 


lppIs classifies Egypt's broadcasting effort under three services: Domestic, 
Arab World: and International. FBIS data have been used to tabulate the 
weekly hours in Tables 3 and 4. 
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Middle East Commercial Program: The bulk of this program consists 
of news. It was begun in May 1964 and was designed primarily for 


commercial advertising of local and foreign products. Today this adver- 
tising emphasis remains a prominent but not an exclusive feature. This 
program produced in fiscal year 1968/1969 an income of about 75,000 
Egyptian pounds from commercial advertisers. 


Voice of the Arabs Program:+ This program was started in July 1933. 
It became Cairo's most strident program on radio, using inflammatory and 
demagogic language and, at times, openly urging the overthrow of govern- 
ments and even the assassination of political leaders. Since 1970, 
however, this program has greatly moderated its appnede) and has replaced 
many of its extremist announcers and commentators. This change reflects 
in part a new Egyptian policy of trying to reduce friction with neigh- 
bors, winning their sympathy and support, uniting Arab ranks, and 
seeking a political settlement with Israel. Moreover, the Voice of the 
Arabs itself apparently had lost influence with Arab listeners because 
of Egypt's defeat by Israel in 1967 -- listeners were tired of the fiery 
rhetoric and skeptical of the Voice's news and commentaries. Now the 
Voice's basic mission appears to be the propagation of Arab nationalism 
(as defined by Egypt) and the unification of the Arab world under Cairo's 
leadership. 


Foreign Language Program: This program is listed by the Egyptians 
as its "European" program, a carryover from the time when most foreigners 


residing in Egypt were Europeans. It is broadcast over a high-powered 
(50-kilowatt) transmitter and can be heard in Israel. Since May 1972 
this program has increased its spoken portion because of a desire to 
influence recent immigrants to Israel from Europe and the United States. 
Heretofore, the program appeared to be intended for tourists and foreign 
residents in Egypt, and for Egyptians who might wish to utilize their 
knowledge of a Western language. 


Sudanese Program: Inaugurated in 1949, this program is designed 
to deepen and strengthen the Arab bonds between Egypt and the "brotherly" 
Sudanese people. The program consists of music, songs, news and press 
reviews, and commentaries such as "Islamic Landmarks" and "Revolution 
of Islam." 


leprs includes under this heading the Sudanese Program and Radio Al-Fatah 


(Voice of Palestine, Voice of the Palestine Revolution) which are 
listed separately by the 1972 Radio-TV Handbook and in Table 3. FBIS 
also lists as sub-programs of the Voice of the Arabs a Maghrib Service, 
a dictation speed broadcast, and Palestine Radio. 
2Arab States Broadcasting Union, Arab Broadcasts, July 1971, p. 69. 
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Hebrew Program:1} Egypt began broadcasting in Hebrew on May 7, 
1953. In December 1955 it added a morning segment to its evening 
segment. In early 1971 seven hours weekly of broadcasting of this 
program were added, making a total of 28 hours weekly. And in order 
to foil jamming, a more powerful (250 kw) transmitter and a new 
wavelength were adopted. 


On May 15, 1972 Egypt expanded this program by five hours daily, 

i and on June 5 by another three hours daily, raising the weekly total to 
84 hours. The announced purpose of this expansion was "'to clarify 
facts which the rulers of Israel and leaders of world Zionism and its 
agents have been deliberately concealing from the Jewish people." The 
expansion of this program coincided with an increase in Egypt's European- 
language program, an expansion also perhaps intended for recent 
immigrants to Israel. 


Radio Al-Fatah (Voice of Palestine, Voice of the Palestine Revolution): 
This program, not to be confused with a sub-program within the Voice of 
the Arabs Program called "Palestine Radio," now uses (since June 5, 1972) 
the title, "Voice of Palestine, Voice of the Palestine Revolution." This 
station, dating back to 1965 when the Egyptians provided broadcasting 
facilities to the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), ran into 
difficulties with President Nasser in 1970. In that year it began 
attacking him for his acceptance of Secretary Roger's cease-fire plan. 
When negotiations between Egypt and the PLO over this matter failed, 
President Nasser ordered (July 1970) that the station be shut down. The 
station did not start again until March 1971 -- after President Nasser's 
death and PLO rapprochement with President Sadat. At that time, two 
completely separate programs were inaugurated: the Egyptian-run "Palestine 
Radio" (sub-program of Voice of Arabs)“ and the "Voice of Fatah." 


The latter program consists mainly of news about the various 
Palestinian organizations, official statements and communiques, and 
commentaries on peace proposals and negotiations. 


The Egyptian Government provides the station with a small office 
in the old Radio Building in Cairo -- the same building housing some of 
the offices of the Middle East News Agency (MENA). 


lppBIs includes this program under the heading of the International Service. 


: 2rhe "Palestine Radio" devotes only about one-third of its time to the 
Palestine cause; most of the remaining two-thirds is devoted to supporting 
Arab nationalism. 
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(Foreign Service) 


General Program: This program began in October 1953, almost two 
years prior to the Voice of Africa Program. Initially, its target 
areas were primarily South and Southeast Asia. On January 29, 1954 
Latin America was added as a target area. At present this program 
broadcasts to Europe, the Americas, the Persian Gulf, Iran, Turkey, 
Cyprus, South Asia, and Southeast Asia. It employs a total of 17 
languages in this effort. 


Voice of Africa Program: This program was begun on July 3, 1955 
with broadcasts in Swahili beamed to Kenya, Tanjanika, Uganda, and 
Zanzibar. At present it broadcasts in 19 languages, including Arabic. 
It is beamed to various regions and to certain specific countries in 
sub-Sahara Africa, including Mauritania. 


The basic approach of the Voice of Africa program now used was 
laid down in 1970 by the Committee of Arab States Broadcasting Union 
(ASBU) in a recommendation for all Arab broadcasts to Africa. The 
Committee recommended that Arab stations: 


1. Emphasize the Palestine Question and include the following 
aspects: 


(a) The Palestine cause should be presented not as a 
humanitarian issue of Palestinian refugees but as a 
national liberation movement. 


(b) Expose the imperialistic, colonization, expansionist 
aspects of the Zionist movement, with special attention 
to Arab lands under Israeli occupation. 


(c) Expose the racialist, apartheid policies practiced by 
the Israeli rulers. 


(d) Point out the many similarities between the Palestine 
cause and the causes of the African peoples for national 
liberation. 


2. Strengthen Arab relations with the peoples of Africa through 
(a) emphasizing the historical, civilizing, and spiritual role of the 
Arabs in Africa; (b) teaching of Arabic by radio on the widest scale 
possible; and (c) strengthening the ties with the Arab emigrant com- 
munities in Africa, by means of special radio programs in support of 
fundamental Arab causes directed to them. 
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3. Pay special attention to and support African liberation 
movements. 


The Egyptian overseas program for Africa also hammers on three 
7 other inter-related themes: (a) Western imperialism in Africa -- of 
which Egypt as an African country, was also a victim; (b) neo-colonialism 
in Africa, as represented mainly by U.S. imperialism; and (c) Israel 
which, in addition to its own evil designs in Africa, also serves as a 
front for the penetration of U.S. imperialism in Africa. The United 
States, Israel, South Africa, and Portugal are often presented as intimate 
members of a de facto alliance. Anti-black racism in the United States, 
anti-Arab and/or anti-black racism in Israel, and anti-black racism in 
South Africa are quite often associated with each other and discussed as 
one. 


The ASBU committee also recommended that Arab radios coordinate 
their programs so that no two stations would be broadcasting to the 
same area in Africa at the same time -- to avoid competition for the 
listener's time, duplication of efforts, and to cover Africa as inten- 
sively and as widely as possible. It noted with approval that among 
all the Arab stations there was only one conflict in this respect -- 
namely, that Egypt and Saudi Arabia broadcast in Swahili at the same 
time. The committee recommended that officials of the two countries 
consult with each other to agree on different times for their respective 
Swahili broadcasts. 


The committee recommended also that Arab stations broadcast especially 
in Swahili and Hausa. 


Egyptian broadcasts support rather strongly African liberation 
movements, especially those directed against Portugal and the two white 
regimes in South Africa and Rhodesia. On the other hand, Egyptian 
broadcasts virtually never mention the Eriterian Liberation Front (ELF), 
and do not give it any overt support, presumably because Egypt wants to 
maintain good relations with Ethiopia. Arab radio stations are divided 
on the ELF question. The stations of Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Yemen and the 
Sudan ignore it; while those of Syria, Iraq, People's Democratic Republic 
of Yemen, and Libya give it wide publicity and support. 


Iohe chairman of the "Liberation Committee" of the Organization of 
African Unity (OAU) is an Egyptian -- Mohammad Fuad al-Budaywi who 
is the Egyptian Ambassador to Tanzania. In speaking before the special 

‘ U.N. Security Council meeting in Addis Ababa on February 1, 1972, 
Ambassador Budaywi appealed for world-wide assistance to liberation 
movements and accused Portugal of genocide in Africa. He also 

« warned, "Colonialist and racist regimes are preparing a gigantic military 
machine to enable them to threaten and subvert independent African states 
committed to unconditional and total liberation of Africa." 
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The Egyptians claim that they have an "extremely large" audience 
in Africa; that their programs -- for the most part -- are very well 
received; and that they receive a large volume of mail from their 
African listeners. Except in certain countries of sub-Sahara Africa 
with large Muslim populations (Niger and Chad, for example), it is 
doubtful that Egyptian radio has the large popular following it claims. 


Teaching of Arabic by Radio Broadcasts 


According to Egyptian sources, one of the more popular features of 
the Egyptian overseas service is the teaching of Arabic. The Arabic 
language instruction program was inaugurated on February 6, 1966. Its 
purposes, according to official sources are: (1) to help Muslims 
everywhere, but especially in Africa, to understand their religion and 
to become familiar with and appreciate their Muslim heritage; (2) to 
spread knowledge of the Arabic language -- both written and spoken -- 
among the Muslim peoples and communities; and (3) to strengthen the 
social and cultural bonds between the Arab people and other people all 
over the world who are interested in studying the language of the Arabs 
and their heritage. 


Until recently the program used only English as the language of 
instruction. On January 5, 1969, however, a second program was initiated 
using French; and in 1970 it was decided to prepare lessons also in four 
more languages -- Indonesian, Urdu, Swahili, and Hausa. 


By 1970 the program, utilizing English as the language of instruction, 
had some 17 thousand students in Africa and Asia. Those in Africa 
included students from Ghana, Sierra Leone, Liberia, Nigeria, Tanzania, 
Uganda, Kenya, South Africa, Ivory Coast, Dahomey , Togo, and Upper Volta. 
Those from Asia include Pakistan, India, Malaysia, Singapore, Philippines, 
Ceylon, and Indonesia. 


The program utilizing French had some 1,300 students by 1970 -- 
only one year after it was started, with students in Algeria, Guinea, 
Mali, Togo, Chad, Ivory Coast, Senegal, Upper Volta, Ghana, Mauritania, 
Niger, Somalia, Uganda, Kenya, Tanzania, Madagascar, Cameron, and Dahomey. 


4. Membership in International Radio Organizations 


Egypt is an active member in four international radio organizations. 
These are: 


(1) OIRT -- International Organization for Radio and Television 

(2) URTNA -- Union of National Radio and Television Organizations 
of Africa 

(3) ABU -- Asia Broadcasting Union 

(4) ASBU -- Arab States Broadcasting Union 
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At one time, Egypt was also an active member in the European Broadcasting 
Union (EBU), but it withdrew in 1964 when Israel was accepted as a 
member. 


Egyptian influence is most pronounced in the Arab and African 
unions -- ASBU and URTNA. It joined URTNA in 1960. As of August 1971 
both the Secretary-General and the Technical Director of URTNA were 


Egyptians. 


The Arab States Broadcasting Union (ASBU) is of special significance to 


Egyptian efforts to win over the "Arab Nation" to its viewpoints. Created 


in 1969, this Union concerns itself with both radio and television. There are 


two kindsof membership: full and associate. 


Full membership is open to broadcasting organizations of the member 
states of the Arab League, and to broadcasting organizations of other 
Arab countries, including "Palestine." Associate membership is open to 
all other broadcasting organizations that are accepted by the union's 
general assembly by a three-fourths majority vote of the full members. 
The ASBU has today 14 full members: Abu Dhabi, Algeria, Egypt, Iraq, 
Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon (which joined only in February 1971), Libya, 
Palestine, Qatar, Sudan, Syria, People's Democratic Republic of Yemen, 
and the Yemen Arab Republic. Prominent Arab states which have so far 
not joined the union are Morocco, Tunisia, and Saudi Arabia, as well as 
a number of small states just now emerging as independent entities in 
the Arabian Peninsula, such as Bahrain and Oman. 


In February 1971 Radio Pakistan, the French Radio and Television 
Organization (O.R.T.F.), and Radio Mogadiscio (Somalia) became associate 
members. 


Objectives: 


As defined by its ammended 1969 convention, the ABSU is an inter- 
national organization associated with -- but not under ~~ the Arab 
league. Its basic objectives can be summarized as follows: 


1. To strengthen the spirit of Arab brotherhood and develop common 
pan-Arab trends. 


2. To strengthen and develop Arab capabilities (and promote inter- 
Arab cooperation) in the field of broadcasting, including the 
exchange of expertise, information, engineering knowledge and 
experience; coordinate policies and programs, and the utiliza- 
tion of radio frequencies; and coordinate the presentation of 
a united Arab viewpoint in international gatherings concerned 
with broadcasting, especially with regard to the allocation of 
radio frequencies. 
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To find solutions for problems and conflicts that may arise 
among the members in the broadcasting field. 


Organizational Structure: 


The organizational structure of the ASBU consists of four basic 


units: 


the General Assembly, the Administrative Council, the 


Secretariat-General; and the Technical Center: 


1. 


The General Assembly is the highest organ of the ASBU. It 
consists of representatives of all the members, and meets 
once a year. The General Assembly decides on the policies, 
programs, budget, and all basic questions related to the 
union. Its decisions are by majority vote, but are binding 
only on those states that vote for them. The Assembly has 
two permanent committees: the programs committee and the 
technical committee. 


The Administrative Council consists of three members -- the 
president and vice-president of the union, and a third chosen 
annually by rotation in alphabetical order from among the 

full members. The council which meets at least twice a year, 
acts more or less as the executive committee. It assumes all 
the responsibilities of the executive committee when that 
body is not meeting, and executes and follows up the decisions 
of the assembly. It also studies committee reports, prepares 
a proposed program of action for the coming year, prepares a 
proposed budget, audits the budget of the previous year, 
concludes agreements with other organizations, and nominates 
the secretary-general and the director of the technical center. 


The Secretariat-General is located in Cairo -- the headquarters 
of the union (23 Kasr al-Nil Street, Cairo, Egypt. Cable 
Address: ASBUNION). It is headed by a secretary-general, and 
like all similar organizations, it carries out the daily 
business of the ASBU in accordance with the policies and 
decisions of the General Assembly. 


The Technical Center is located in Khartoum (P.O. Box 2231, 
Khartoum, Sudan) and is headed by a director (Mr. Mostafa Allam 
who is a Sudanese). The center -- through its director, is 


responsible for implementing those decisions of the administrative 


council that are of a technical nature. Its duties also include 
the gathering of technical data and the issuance of technical 

publications, carrying out technical studies and providing tech- 
nical advice requested by members, and preparing and supervising 


technical training programs for employees of member organizations. 
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Financing: 


The ASBU budget for fiscal year 1971/72 was $174,082 of 
which $144,482 were allotted to the secretariat in Cairo, and $29,600 
J to the technical center in Khartoum. 


Contributions to the budget are divided among the members accord- 
4 ing to the following formula: 


(a) Fifty per cent of the budget is shared by all members on an 
equal basis. 


(b) The other fifty per cent is shared by the members in propor- 
tion to their dues to the Arab League. 


(c) Dues from an associate member cannot be less than the smallest 
dues from a full member. 


(d) No member shall pay more than 25% of the union's total budget. 


Activities: 


The union seems to serve mainly as a catalyst for generating and 
promoting ideas rather than an action agency. The ASBU has been instru- 
mental in the development of two programs which are produced in rotation 
each month by the member organizations and broadcast simultaneously over 
the stations in the area: "The Greater Homeland" is broadcast by member 
radio stations and "Arab Reunion" by member television stations. 


The range of activities is illustrated in some of the resolutions 
passed by the ASBU general assembly in its annual meeting in February 
1971: 


1. To further study the project concerning the establishment of 
a TV news agency. 


2. To study the potentiality of space communications for education 
and national development in the Arab region. 


3. To study the project concerning the establishment of a regional 
broadcasting center. 


4. To study the project concerning the establishment of an agency 
for marketing films. 


5. To Arabize broadcasting terms. 
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6. To unify color TV systems in the Arab world. 
7. To establish monitoring stations at certain Arab broadcasting 
organizations. 
8. To establish copyright rights. 
9. To exchange programs. 
Publications: 


Since its emergence a little over two years ago, the ASBU has 
published a surprisingly large number of short monographs in the field 


of radio 


Ls. 


and television. It now publishes the following: 


Arab Broadcasts ~- a monthly publication (mimeographed) in 
Arabic edited by Hamdi Kandil. It contains articles and 
features, in addition to news and developments. 


A series of studies and researches -- including pamphlets such 
as "The Experiment for the Irradication of Illiteracy in the UAR." 


A series of broadcasting reports -- this includes such reports 
as "An Arab Sattelite for TV Link-up Between the Arab Countries". 


Egyptian Influence: 


It is often tempting -- and just as often misleading -- to read 
Egyptian influence into every pan-Arab activity that takes place. In 
the case of the ASBU, however, there is at least some evidence to 
suggest that Egyptian influence is considerable and that in many ways 
the ASBU serves as a vehicle for Egyptian interests and objectives, as 


follows: 


1. 


Egypt is the most advanced member in the field of broadcasting 
and program production. Thus members look to it for help, and 
by the nature of things Egypt would tend to have a paramount 
influence in such an organization. 


The headquarters of the ASBU Secretariat-General are located 
in Cairo. 


The permanent staff is virtually all Egyptian -- from the typist 


to the most important administrative and technical position. For 
instance, the small headquarters-secretariat in Cairo is run 
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essentially by two persons -- both Egyptians: Mr. Salah 

Abd al-Qader, the secretary-general who is in effect the most 

important officer of the ASBU; and Mr. Hamdi Qandil who acts 

as a general manager, technical advisor, and editor of the 
. ASBU monthly publication, Arab Broadcasts. Also two of the 
most important technical positions are filled by Egyptians: 
Mr. Ali Abu Qandil, a well-known authority in the field of 
radio engineering, is the chairman of the ASBU technical 
committee, while Mr. Salah Amer is advisor to the same 
committee. Thus Egyptians occupy both the top administrative 
and technical positions. 


B. Television! 


Egyptian television -- unlike radio which is used extensively for 
international broadcasting -- is essentially a domestic service. 
However, Egypt does export television programs to stations in other 
Arab countries. 


Egypt inaugurated its television system in July 1960. As of 1972 
there apparently was one principal station at Cairo, with two local 
stations at Assiut and Helwan. Additional stations act as relays. One 
of the three programs (Channel 9) broadcast from Cairo is designed to 
serve foreigners and tourists in Cairo. Closed in 1970, re-opened in 
1971, this channel was again closed as an economy measure in 1972. 


Egypt's television (in its international aspects) is significant 
mainly because of its influence on other Arab television stations. This 
influence results from Egypt's Television Training School, the presence 
of Egyptians in Arab television stations, and Egypt's export of television 
programs. 


1. Television Training School: 


This school was established by a decree issued in November 1962, and 
the first training session began in January 1963. 


The school operates sessions or "institutes" in the various fields 
of television technology, including administration, technical specializa- 
tions (such as studio management and supervision, set design, production, 
lighting, telecasting), theoretical and applied aspects of television, 
children's programs, adult education and literacy programs, and workers' 
and rural programs. 


« lsources used for this section include the following: U.A.R. Television, 
This is the U.A.R. Television, Cairo, n.d. (ca. 1966), in English, Arabic, 
and French; ASBU, Arab Broadcasts, February 1970 and August 1971; and 


Christopher Jamieson, Television and Radio in the Arab Republic of Egypt, 
Beirut, 1971 (unpublished). 
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In addition to numerous sessions on various subjects related to 
television, the school operates on a regular basis three "technical" 
institutes each year, each of which is three months in duration -- one 
in October, another in January and the third in April. 


Five seats in each of the technical institutes are assigned to 
trainees from Arab and African countries. For admission, the foreign 
candidate must be nominated by his government or the television station 
in which he is employed, and must (at least) have a ninth grade education. 


From 1963 to 1969 the school graduated a total of 1,098 trainees 
including 77 trainees from Arab and African countries as follows: 


Country 
No. of Trainees 

Algeria 1 
Traq 17 
Jordan 5 
Kuwait 15 
People's Democratic Republic of Yemen (PDRY) 16 
Libya 1 
Palestine 6 
Saudi Arabia 1 
Sudan 4 
Syria 2 
Morocco 2 

Sub-Total Arab Countries 70 
Ethiopia 5 
Nigeria 1 
Somalia 1 

Grand Total 77 


2. Egyptian Employees: 


No information is available on the number of Egyptian's employed 
in other Arab television stations. However, it is very likely that the 
number of such Egyptians is not insignificant, especially in some areas 
of the Arabian Peninsula such as Kuwait, Qatar, Aden, and possibly in 
Libya and the Sudan. 


3. Export of Egyptian Television Programs: 


Egypt is the largest distributor of television programs in Arabic 
to the Arab world. Lebanon is the second largest. Other Arab countries 
(e.g. Kuwait and Jordan) also export, but their volume of sales is small. 
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In FY 1970 Egyptian exports to the Arab world amounted to 1,319 hours 
of programs compared to Lebanon's total of approximately 800 hours. 
(See also discussion on page 62 of MENA newsreels and documentaries 
distributed abroad.) 


The principal customers of Egyptian TV programs in FY 1970 were 
Abu Dhabi, Libya, Kuwait, Jordan, Algeria, Qatar and Iraq -- in that 
order. Abu Dhabi and Libya imported over 200 hours of programming and 
the others more than 100 hours. Algeria, Qatar, and Tunisia began 
using Egyptian programs for the first time in 1970. Since 1963 Egypt's 
export market has grown progressively, from one customer (Kuwait) to 
include by 1970 all the important Arab states, except Saudi Arabia. 
The total volume of sales has also grown progressively, but this has 
not been true with regard to sales to individual customer-states (See 
Table 5). 


Television programs exported by Egypt enjoy an advantage over 
Western TV program exports since they are not encumbered by translation, 
dubbing, or sub-titling and are, moreover, able to show Arab actors, 
musicians and commentators functioning in a milieu familiar to Arab 
audiences. 


Two factors currently working in favor of a strong Egyptian com- 
petitive position with other Arab states in the TV export field are 
(1) Egypt's experience gained since 1927 in film distribution and (2) 
the fact that Arab audiences have been conditioned to accept the 
Cairene dialect (as have Arabs who have attended Egyptian insitutions 
of learning) through watching Egyptian films for the past 45 years. 
However, Arabs have been heard to criticize Egyptian TV programs for 
emphasizing Egyptian problems to the exclusion of other subjects. 


Egypt has not yet begun to produce color TV programs for export. 
It has announced selection of the French SECAM (Sequential and Memory) 
system for its future programs in color. Lebanon is the only Arab 
country so far to adopt this system. 
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To Country 


Kuwait 
Iraq 
Lebanon 
Syria 
Sudan 
Morocco 
Jordan 
Aden (PORY) 
Libya 
Abu Dhabi 
Qatar 
Algeria 
Tunisia 


Totals 


Source: 
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Table 5. 


(Program hours, fiscal years) 


1963-1964 1964-1965 1965-1966 1966-1967 1967-1968 


187 201 219 318 211 
36 79 105 137 

107 88 98 

58 34 

36 77 

22 0 

65 

24 

187 236 405 627 646 


SALES OF EGYPTIAN TELEVISION PROGRAMS - 1963 to 1971 


1968-1969 


175 
59 


753 


The Department of Programme Exports, UAR Television, 1971. 
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1969-1970 


207 
80 
83 

138 
49 
18 

135 
50 

271 
98 


1129 


1970-1971 


166 


153 


1319 
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C. The Middle East News Agency (MENA) 
1. Brief History 


: MENA was founded in April 1956 as a private cooperative enterprise 
by the principal newspapers and publishing houses in Cairo. It was, 
however, taken over by the government under the 1960 press law which 

‘ nationalized the entire publication industry in Egypt. 


In 1967 several of the principal newspapers attempted to establish 


a second news agency -- the United Arab Press -- but the project seems 
to have died in its infancy, probably a casualty of the 1967 Arab-Israeli 
war. 


2. Objectives and Effectiveness 


MENA's founding charter defined its purposes and objectives as "the 
transmission of Arab news to the outside world, as well as the supply of 
diverse news -- but especially news of the Arab world both internal and 
external -- to newspapers, magazines, government circles and individuals." 


Until 1956 the principal outlets for news of Egypt -- and indeed all 
the Arab countries -- were the traditional Western news agencies and 
their subsidiaries. In establishing MENA, the Egyptian government sought 
to achieve two principal objectives: 


(1) to develop a news agency capable of gathering and providing news 
of Egypt and of the Arab countries "from the Arab point of view" 
as seen and interpreted by Cairo. 


(2) to establish dominance in the field of news gathering and news 
transmission in the Arab world -- and possibly in the Middle 
East -- to supersede both the local and the foreign agencies in 
the area. This objective is stated by an official source 
as follows: "The historical role undertaken by Arab Egypt makes 
it imperative upon it to become the voice expressing the Arab 
world." 


To a considerable degree these objectives are said to have been 
achieved. Within the span of sixteen years (1956-1972) MENA has become 
by far the most important news agency in the Arab world and probably in 
the entire Middle East, surpassing both local and foreign news agencies. 
By Arab standards, its news gathering and transmission facilities and 
capabilities are sophisticated, extensive, and far superior to anything 
in the area. It has easy access to important news sources which often 

7 are difficult for foreign agencies to reach or are even entirely denied 
to them at a crucial moment. And finally, it is headquartered in Cairo 
where "Arab news" of international interest is most often made. This 
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fact, along with MENA's obvious unhindered accessability to Egyptian govern- 
ment departments and the Arab League, provides it with a ready-made 
advantage over all others. 


In reporting Egyptian news to the outside world MENA may be in some 
ways more effective than either the Egyptian radio or the Egyptian press, 
despite the fact that its staff and facilities are not as extensive as 
these two media. This is due to the following reasons: 


(1) its bulletins are picked up (by subscription) by the principal 
newspapers, radio and television stations, and news agencies 
in the Arab countries, as well as by the major news agencies. 


(2) While Egyptian papers certainly have considerable influence in 
the Arab countries, it is still true, however, that they are 
published mainly for local circulation in Egypt. Indeed, 
important news items or even articles in the press are picked 
up by MENA and transmitted instantly on its wire and wireless 
network throughout the world. 


(3) it probably has greater "credibility" among foreign journalists 
and news agencies than the Egyptian radio for two main reasons: 


(a) Although it is certainly an official organ, it is not part 
of the government propaganda apparatus in the same sense 
certainly as is the Egyptian radio. In fact, since the 
present director assumed office in 1965, he has been trying 
to create a respectable professional image for MENA as a 
commercial enterprise that is independent. He reportedly 
purposely avoids politics to protect MENA as a news agency 
that attempts to report the news objectively and "tell it 
as it is," but with emphasis on the "Egyptian" or "Arab" 
point of view. 


(b) it is said to merely report the news as it happens and does 
not, as a general rule, express editorial opinions of its 
own since this is outside its function as a news agency.1 
In contrast, a considerable part of the output of the 
Egyptian radio consists of opinion and commentary repre- 
senting the government line. 


lrecently (June 5, 1972) MENA's political editor departed from this 
general role by editorially attacking the United States for its pro- 

test against Prime Minister Sidqi'’s remarks about the (Japanese) fedayeen 

attacks on Lod Airport. 
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3. Area Priorities: 


In its coverage (both gathering and reporting of the news) MENA 
follows an order of area priorities that parallels closely that followed 
= by the government: 


(a) First priority is given to coverage of Egypt, especially 
z activities of the various organs of the Egyptian government, 
particularly those in the field of foreign policy and 
international relations. The Arab League is given almost 
equal coverage since its headquarters are located in Catro. 
An average of about 50-60 per cent of MENA's output probably 
concerns Egypt and the activities of the Egyptian government. 


(b) Second priority is coverage of the Arab countries. This varies 
according to the development of events, but as a general rule, 
the Sudan, Palestine affairs and the confederation of the Arab 
States (Egypt, Syria, Libya) receive particular attention. 


(c) The third priority area is Africa, since Egypt regards itself 
also as an "African" country. 


(d) The fourth and last area of interest is the "Third World" -- a 
vague term generally referring to the non-aligned, developing 
countries most of which have just emerged from colonial rule. 
This would include other Arab countries and most countries of 
Africa and Asia. Coverage, however, is usually restricted to 
conferences and international gatherings in which Egypt or the 
Arab states as a group are participating. Meetings of many of 
the Communist front organizations such as AALAPSO,1 and WPC2 
would fall into this category. 


(e) MENA makes no attempt to provide coverage of Europe, the Americas, 
Australia, or the Far East, except as events develop in those 
areas that relate to Egypt and/or the Arab countries. The 
theory is that these areas are generally outside its interest; 
and in any case, it cannot compete with superior agencies who 
are far better able to cover news of such areas. 


4. Subscription Services: 


No information is available on the number of subscribers to MENA's 
services. It is known, however, that many of the important papers in 
the Arab countries are subscribers, as well as virtually all the Arab radio, 
television, and news agency services. 


1afro-Asian-Latin American People's Solidarity Organization. 


2World Peace Council. 
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In addition, almost all the major news agencies throughout the 
world have either exchange arrangements with MENA or subscribe to its 
basic services. 


MENA offers two basic types of subscription services: 


(a) a published daily bulletin which is usually distributed to 
local subscribers by its offices abroad, or where no office 
exists, is airmailed from Cairo. This type of subscription 
is the favorite among Arab newspapers because it is relatively 
cheap. 


(b) A ticker service located in the office of the subscriber and 
tied directly to MENA's transmission facilities in Cairo. 


5. Legal Framework and Policy Direction 


MENA -- like the press, was nationalized in 1960. Technically, it 
is probably under the theoretical ownership of the Arab Socialist Union, 
Egypt's sole political party. In practice, however, it operates as a 
semi-independent corporation and as an economic enterprise. It has a 
juristic personality with authority to borrow money, accept gifts, 
negotiate and sign contracts, sue and be sued. It has its own rules and 
regulations separate from those of the government. Its budget is also 
separate, and its revenues are reinvested in its own operations and not 
deposited in the government treasury. Although at present it receives 
a subsidy from the government, it hopes ultimately to become self- 
supporting and even generate a profit. 


A board of directors headed by a chairman is responsible for all of 
MENA's affairs. Members of the board and the chairman are appointed by 
presidential decree. They constitute the basic legal link with the 
Egyptian government. 


Policy coordination is carried out through formal and informal 
consultations by the chairman and members of the board with their peers 
in the press, radio, television, and the Ministry of Information and 
Culture. 


The Board Chairman 


The board chairman is probably MENA's most influential official. 
The present chairman (appointed in 1965) is Mr. Mohammad Abd al-Jawwad 
(pronounced al-Gawwad by Egyptians), a veteran journalist of outstanding 
ability. Aside from an assignment as Egyptian consul in Chicago, his 
entire career has been in the field of journalism -- radio, press, and 
MENA. 
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Since his appointment Mr. Abd al-Jawwad has tried to create for 
MENA a professional image, tone down its association with the government, 
and prevent it from becoming embroiled (at least overtly) in intra~Arab 
political feuds and controversies. For instance, MENA offices in Arab 
capitals were shut down frequently by the host governments. It is the 
claim of Mr. Abd al-Jawwad that since his appointment no MENA office has 
been closed by an Arab government, no matter how heated the dispute has 
been between Egypt and the country concerned. 


6. Budget 


No information is available on MENA's budget. However, during 
MENA's formative years its budget did not exceed 30,000 Egyptian pounds, 
whereas in the fiscal year 1964/65 it had reached half a million pounds. 
It is probably safe to estimate that its operating budget today 
(exclusive of capital outlays) is somewhere around 2.5 million dollars.+ 


7. Organization 


No organizational chart is available, but a tentative one has been 
drawn in Chart 3. From limited descriptions in various sources the 
following outline emerges: 


It appears that the key officials at MENA are the board chairman, 
the director of finance and administration, the chief editor, the 
assistant chief editors, and the division chiefs. 


MENA seems to be divided into two main divisions: 


(a) The Finance and Administration Division is headed by the 
administrative and financial director. Under this division 
there are many departments such as personnel, accounts, audit, 
finance, the secretariat, correspondence, stores, communications, 
transportation, and offices abroad. 


(b) The Professional Division, apparently headed by the editor-in- 
chief, seems to be divided into three principal departments: 
(1) the editorial department, (2) the photo-feature service, 
and (3) the television service. 


The Editorial Department 


This department is the oldest, most extensive, and most important of 
all. In fact MENA started its operations on a limited scale by gathering 
the news, editing it, and broadcasting it to subscribers. 


Ispecifically, 1,479,290 Egyptian pounds at the "fair rate" of $1.69 
to the pound. 
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Chart 3. THE MIDDLE EAST NEWS AGENCY 


Board of Directors 


Finance and 
Administrative Division 
(Director) 


Professional Division 
(Editor-in-Chief) 


Editorial 
Department 


Television 
Service 


Photo-Feature 


Service (About 10 departments) 


Correspondents 
Division 


Research, 
Documents and 

Information 
Division 


Monitoring 
Section 


Translation 
Unit 


‘chart is tentative. 
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As MENA developed, a number of other units were added as follows to 
assist the editorial department: 


(a) The correspondents unit, to gather the news both in Egypt and 
abroad. This too is divided into three principal units -- 
political, economic, and services. 


(b) The research, documents and information unit writes "studies" 
for the weekly economic magazine, and prepares background 
information on important news, as well as political and 
economic commentaries. 


This unit also includes a sub-unit with a trained staff whose 
function is to answer questions from the various MENA units 
on any country or any subject. A library is attached to this 
unit to help the staff carry out their duties. 


(c) The monitoring unit listens to and records all news bulletins 
from all parts of the world. Important news items are picked 
up and sent immediately to the editorial department. This 
unit is fully equipped with highly sensitive and advanced 
monitoring equipment. 


(d) The translation unit includes translators qualified to trans-~ 
late from Arabic into any other language but mainly into 
English and French. They translate primarily wire reports and 
items in newspapers from and into Arabic or English. This 
unit is considered to be the link between the Arabic and English 
sections of the Editorial Department. 


8. Physical Plant and Facilities 


MENA's headquarters are located in the old radio building at 4 
al-Sharifain Street in Cairo. A new 12-story building planned and designed 
to meet MENA's special needs and requirements is now under construction on 
a site close to the present location and is scheduled to be completed in 
late 1972. Two floors of the new building will be reserved for corres- 
pondents and foreign news agencies and will be equipped with all the 
necessary modern transmission and other facilities needed by such 
correspondents and agencies. 


In February 1971 a new MENA wireless transmission station was 
inaugurated with six transmission sets: three sets (each has 35-kilowatt 
power capacity) andreach a distance of 5,000 miles, while the. other three 
(each has 7-kilowatt power capacity) cover a distance of 2,000 miles. The 
station buildings and the antennae, which are multi-directional, occupy 
about 60 acres of land. More recently, MENA has contracted for complet- 
ing the equipment of the station and the construction of other directional 
axial antennae so that its bulletins can be received and picked up in 
almost all parts of the world. 
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9. News Services 


1. MENA transmits! its bulletin by wireless in Arabic and 
English. Its average daily transmission is about 20,000 words 
in Arabic and 6,500 words in English. A transmission in French 
is now under consideration. 


2. MENA also issues the following publications: 


(a) Two news bulletins each day (counterpart of the radio 
transmission): one in Arabic and the second in English. 
Each bulletin is divided into two main sections: 
domestic and foreign. 


(b) A weekly magazine in English under the title M.E.N. 
dealing exclusively with economic subjects. 


(c) A daily bulletin in English containing translations 
from Egyptian daily newspapers and selections of 
articles from magazines and journals. 


10. Photo-Feature Services 


This service was developed more recently and is still in the process 
of growth. It provides photos, reports, and feature stories (including 
photo-features) that are of interest to the Arab, African, and European 
countries. They are sent on a regular basis to MENA offices abroad and 
to MENA subscribers either by airmail or air freight. Urgent stories 
are sent by ticker, while photos are sent by radio. 


11. Television Services 


The television service was inaugurated in 1963. It covers important 
events in Egypt that are believed to be of international interest and 
significance. In 1964 this service started producing 35mm film documen- 
taries, mainly about various aspects of life in Egypt. 


Television newsreels and documentaries are distributed to many TV 
stations in the Arab countries on a regular basis, and in some cases 
upon special request. For example, under a 1969 agreement, MENA pro- 
vides Damascus Television with 200 films and clips per year on Arab 
world events, Arab League activities, and activities of Syrian nationals 
in other Arab countries. MENA distributes films and clips to television 
organizations in Europe and the United States. 


12. Offices and Correspondents 


MENA has 15 branch offices abroad, mainly in the Arab countries. 
Apparently more offices are planned in the near future, especially in 


lon an average of 20 hours each day. 
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(Arab) Africa, the newly-emerging entities in the Arabian Peninsula, 
and in some non-Arab countries of Africa. 


The locations of the fifteen offices established (as of November 
1971) are listed in Table 6 below. 


Table 6. MENA'S BRANCH OFFICES ABROAD 


City or Country Date Established 
1. Khartoum 1956 

2. Beirut 1958 

3. Damascus 1958 

4. Baghdad 1958 

5. Kuwait 1958 

6. Amman 1963* 

7. San'a 1962* 

8. Aden 1968* 

9. Algiers 1964* 

10. Abu Dhabi 1968 

11. Qatar 1968 

12. London late 1960's* 
13. Paris late 1960's” 
14. Belgrade late 1960's” 
15. East Berlin late 1960's* 
*Estimated. 


“MENA offices abroad act in a dual capacity: they gather news and 
transmit it to the headquarters in Cairo and distribute MENA bulletins 
and other input to local news outlets in their respective areas. 


In terms of staff, equipment, and "strategic location," Beirut 
is probably the most important MENA office abroad. The office in Kuwait, 
headed by 'Uthman Mahmud Abu Zeid, is developing into an important center 
because of the developments in the Arabian Peninsula. The Kuwait office 
probably supervises the new offices that are being opened in the 
Persian Gulf, such as those in Qatar and Abu Dhabi. 


In some countries where MENA maintains no offices, its correspondents 
are often local journalists employed on a part-time basis. This is 
especially true of areas that are not of direct concern to it, such as 
Europe and North and South America. 
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Black Africa is of interest to MENA, and there appears to be plans 
to establish offices in two or three capitals that have close friendly 
relations with Egypt. At present, however, MENA depends mainly on the 
French news agency (AFP) for coverage of black Africa. 


13. Agreements with Other Wire and News Services 


MENA agreements with similar foreign organizations are often arranged 
within the framework of much broader cultural and/or information agree- 
ments between the Egyptian government and foreign governments. (See 
section on cultural agreements.) 


MENA has at least three basic types of arrangements with foreign 
news agencies: 


1. To act as their agent. As for example: 
(a) To receive and distribute Reuter's bulletin in Egypt. 


(b) To receive, translate into Arabic, and distribute the 
Agence France Presse (AFP) bulletin in Egypt and 
throughout the Arab countries. 


(c) To receive, translate into Arabic, and distribute 
West Germany's DPA bulletin in Egypt and throughout 
the Arab world. 


(d) To receive, translate into English, and distribute the 
Libyan News Agency bulletin in foreign countries. 


(e) To receive and distribute the Aden News Agency bulletin. 


2. To engage in full and all-inclusive exchange of services in 
which apparently no payment of money by either side is 
involved. It has such agreements with: 


(a) TASS -- USSR 

(b) NOVOSTI -- USSR 

(c) TANJUNG -- Yugoslavia 
(d) ADN -- East Germany 

(e) CIK -- Czechoslovakia 
(£) NCNA -- Communist China 
(g) PAP -~ Poland 

(h) Possibly several others. 


3. To provide, on a reciprocal basis, a limited exchange of 
services. This arrangement may involve payment of fees. 
MENA has such agreements with 22 foreign agencies to 
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exchange photos, features and news articles in the 
following 20 countries: Spain, Norway, Denmark, Switz- 
erland, Holland, France, Britain (London), West Germany, 
Greece, Japan, Cuba, USSR, Hungary, Poland, Bulgaria, 
Romania, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, PRC, and North 
Korea. 


This list is in addition to the many daily newspapers and magazines 
in Egypt and the Arab countries with which the agency deals. 


14. Foreign News Agency Output Used by MENA 


Although MENA appears to have agreements with a large number of 
agencies all over the world, many of these seem to be more ceremonial 
in nature than of actual practical utility. 


No exact current data are available on the number of foreign news 
agencies that maintain offices in Cairo, or the extent of their opera~ 
tions. Information gathered from various sources indicates that the 
following five news agencies are considered by MENA to be the most 
important. They maintain offices that provide both subscription and 
teleprinter services. MENA either subscribes to or has exchange agree- 
ments with all of them: 


(1) Agence France Presse -- France 
(2) Associated Press -- USA 

(3) TASS -- USSR 

(4) Reuters -- Britain 

(5) United Press International -- USA 


The following four agencies are considered next in importance. Their 
offices provide subscription but no teleprinter service: 


(1) ANSA -- Italy 

(2) DPA -- West Germany 

(3) TANJUG -- Yugoslavia 

(4) NCNA -- Communist China. Bulletins are free. 


Some agencies maintain small offices primarily for news gathering, 
and are useful to MENA. Among these are the following: 


(1) Agence Anatoli -- Turkey 
(2) Antara -- Indonesia 


(3) Koyodo -- Japan 
(4) Press Trust of India -- India 
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Virtually all the Communist countries have news agency representa- 
tion in Cairo in one form or another. But all are of minor significance, 
except for TASS, NCNA and TANJUG. Their news bulletins are usually given 
(and intended) as propaganda handouts, or offered at nominal subscription 
rates. 


15. Training and Technical Assistance Programs 


No meaningful information is available as to whether MENA carries 
out any training of foreign personnel or provides technical assistance 
to agency services of other countries. In all probability, however, 
such a limited program exists for Arab countries and possibly for some 
countries in Africa. 


The conference of African news agencies which was held in Tunis 
(and in Algiers) in 1963 recommended that MENA assist the other African 
news agencies in setting up "wire and wireless networks" similar to its 
own. Recently, MENA had indicated its desire to fulfill this recommenda- 
tion. 


16. A Pan-Arab or Pan-Islam News Agency 


A federation of Arab news agencies, in which MENA is a member, was 
established in 1965 with headquarters in Beirut. Its purpose was to 
establish cooperation among the various Arab news agencies, coordinate 
their policies, programs and activities, and establish a pan-Arab news 
agency. 


As of August 1972, this project had not been implemented. 


But sometime between February and December 1972, Egypt became a 
charter member of the newly created Islamic News Agency. 


D. Publications 


Publications, including newspapers, are a very important component 
of the Egyptian external information effort. The principal publishing 
houses, including all the important newspapers, magazines and periodicals, 
were nationalized by Press Law No. 156 of May 24, 1960. They became state 
enterprises technically owned by Egypt's only legal party, the Arab 
Socialist Union (ASU). 


1. Publishing Organization 


Egypt has a sophisticated publishing organization which is quite 
developed even by Western standards, and which -- beyond question -- is 
the most advanced and most extensive among the Arab countries and the 
countries of Africa. This publication effort is directed at the following 
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areas in descending order of importance: (1) the domestic market, (2) 
the Arab countries, (3) non-Arab Africa, (4) the Third World, especially 
the Muslim countries; and (5) the West. 


: There are a large number of organizations that participate and/or 
direct the Egyptian publication effort. Among these are (1) the Ministry 
of Information, (2) the state-owned publishing houses which publish 

r books, magazines, periodicals, and newspapers, (3) private bookshops, 
usually referred to as "libraries", (4) the Central Organization of 
General Mobilization and Statistics, and (5) the State Press. 


a. The Ministry of Information 


The activities of the Ministry of Information and its two principal 
departments (the Information Authority and the Radio and Television Union) 
were discussed on pages 23&3L Here, however, three important facts 
should perhaps be added: 


1. The Information Authority (IA) has a mailing list of individuals 
in foreign countries which today probably contains over one 
hundred thousand names and possibly more. No recent detailed 
information on the subject is available, but according to an 
official Egyptian source,! the mailing list in 1959 consisted of 
79,000 names (other than those in Egypt) distributed as follows: 


Kind No. of Names 
Arab personalities in Arab countries 20,000 
Arab personalities in Foreign countries 3,000 
Political & press personalities in Europe 30,000 


Political & press personalities in the Americas 20,000 
Political & press personalities in Asia & Africa 5,000 
Rotary Clubs in various parts of the world 1,000 


79,000 


2. The IA publishes and distributes today around 100 to 200 propa- 
ganda pamphlets a year in various languages including Arabic, 
English, French, German, Italian and Spanish, in addition to 
other languages as required. According to the same source, during 
1955-58 the following number of pamphlets were printed and 
distributed in 52 countries: 


: luar, The Information Authority, The Annual Yearbook, 1959, Cairo, 1959, 


in Arabic, p. 758. 
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Year No. of Pamphlets No. of Copies 
1955 55 2,060,000 
1956 125 5,607,000 
1957 98 2,185,000 
1958 103 3,790,000 


3. Apparently, the IA has taken over from MENA the publication and 
distribution of the Arab Observer, a weekly magazine published 
in English, French, Spanish, Italian, and German editions with 
a total circulation of about 20,000 copies. The magazine 
attempts to follow the format of Time and Newsweek magazines. 
Its contents include political, social, economic, commercial, 
and industrial developments. It attempts to present the 
Egyptian point of view in a "smart" manner. 


b. Publishing Houses 


The business of these "houses" is primarily concerned with the 
publishing of newspapers and magazines, but they do publish occasionally 
a book or a pamphlet. They also take in advertising, and may print 
publications for the account of clients. For instance, al-Ahram has 
been known to print some of the propaganda magazines of the Soviet 
Embassy in Cairo and in 1972 Dar al-Hillel printed a monthly magazine for 
the Czechoslovak Embassy. 


These publishing establishments are under the theoretical ownership 
and direction of the ASU. In actual practice, however, the ASU appears 
to have only nominal control for they act independently in their manage- 
ment, administration, financial affairs, and orientation. Moreover, 
they compete with each other for readership and advertising, and follow 
different editorial policies, including attacking each other from time 
to time. 


Each publishing house has a nine-man board of directors, including 
the Chairman. Five members -- including the Chairman -- are appointed 
by the President of the Republic but in his capacity as Chairman of the 
ASU. The other four are elected from among the staff: two to represent 
the workers and two to represent the management and the editors. 


Each publishing house is treated as a business organization. Its 
financial affairs and accounts are completely separate from those of the 
government. With one exception, the government does not subsidize these 
organizations since they are supposed to be financially self-supporting 
and hopefully make a profit. Those that cannot stand on their own 
financial feet close down. On the other hand, the government receives 
no revenues from these establishments. Their profits, if any, are divided 
on an equal basis: fifty per cent is distributed as bonuses among the 
staff, and fifty per cent is invested in capital development. 
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The only exception to the preceding generalization is al Gumhuriyyah. 
This daily newspaper is the official organ of the ASU. Unlike the other 
papers, it is subsidized by the government, and seems to lose money. There 
have been reports that the government plans to terminate the subsidy, in 
which case the paper will go under unless it is able to make a profit or 
at least break even in its revenues and expenses. 


Although there are several other publishing organizations in this 
category, the five principal ones are: al-Ahram, Akhbar al-Yawm, al-Tahrir, 
Dar al-Hilal, and Rose al~Youssef. 


ec. Private Bookshops 


There are several bookshops mainly in Cairo which in fact are 
publishing houses with their own distribution and retail outlets. These 
bookshops publish a very large number of books and pamphlets for their 
own account, most of which are scholarly studies usually in Arabic. A 
large percentage of these books are sold in foreign markets, mainly in 
the Arab countries. 


d. The Central Organization for General Mobilization and Statistics 


This government department, attached to the President's Office, with 
the unwieldy and cumbersome title was created in 1964. Since its creation 
it has been headed by an army general -- Jamal Askar. The organization 
functions essentially as a central bureau of census and statistics, 
although it has other important duties, such as sanctioning the release 
of official information by the ministries to outsiders. 


It publishes a variety of statistical handbooks, periodicals, and 
studies, not only in Arabic but also in English and French, and which 
are distributed rather widely abroad. For instance, it publishes an 
annual yearbook (over 350 pages long) providing extensive statistical 
data on most phases of Egyptian life, including government activity. It 
also publishes a number of similar handbooks each year, such as 
"Statistical Indicators of the UAR 1952-1969," or "Selections from General 
Statistics on the UAR 1951/52-1965/66." In addition, very often lengthy 
studies based on statistical data are published on selected topics. The 
organization also publishes a periodical in Arabic called Mobilization 
and Statistics. 


Although these publications are not intended primarily for propaganda, 
they do serve in that capacity because they are distributed widely abroad, 
and because they are used extensively by students, scholars, and other 
interested parties in foreign countries as important sources of basic 
information on Egypt. 
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e. The State Press and Other Organizations 


The State Press is the official government printing office. It 
normally publishes government legal documents such as the Official 
Gazette, laws and their textual explanation, and the procedures of the 
National Assembly. 


Almost all government ministries, as well as semi-governmental 
organizations, put out a veritable flood of publications of a propa- 
ganda nature designed to inform the public within and outside Egypt 
about their activities. Such organizations include the Ministries of 
Education, Health, Communications, Defence, Tourism, and the Aswan Dam. 


2. Policy Direction 


Through various administrative, legal and extra-legal devices, 
policy direction of all mass media is determined by the President of the 
Republic,! the Minister of Information and Culture and the Arab Socialist 
Union (ASU). In the final analysis, all the important organs of the 
mass media are owned by the government, and their principal officers 
appointed by it. 


It should not be construed from this, however, that there is complete 
uniformity. In fact, there is considerable infighting (and factions) 
within the press and the various publishing organizations. 


Since 1965 in particular, when the Egyptian Communist Party dis- 
solved itself and its members began to assimilate themselves into the 
Egyptian political scene, there has been a conscious effort by these 
former Communists (who now call themselves socialists, or leftists) to 
infiltrate and dominate the mass media and the ASU. And in fact they 
were very successful, for they managed by 1971 to control the most 
important units of the ASU, radio and television, and a considerable 
part of the press, but especially the newspaper al-Gumhuriyyah. Only 
al-Ahram under its powerful Chief Editor Hasanayn Haykal reportedly 
escaped their designs (at least partly) during 1970 and early 1971 when 
the "leftist" press launched a sustained campaign against al-Ahram, 
Haykal, and other "rightist" elements, and a real press battle was joined. 


Leftist pre-eminence, however, was severely undermined and greatly 
curtailed when in the spring and summer of 1971, as a result of a power 
struggle, President Anwar al-Sadat purged a large number of leftists from 
critical publishing organizations. The leftists -- many of them former 
communists -- are now definitely on the defensive, but no doubt will try 
to make a comeback. 2 


1 


See III, “Administration of Programs", page 21. 
2See below, "Control of Journalists by Egypt's Arab Socialist Union," 
page 93. 
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3. Important Political Journalists 


In the world of publishing and journalism Egypt has a veritable 
army of authors and journalists. Below is a select list of strictly 
. political journalists whose opinions and writings are heard abroad, 
and whose views influence the formation and direction of public opinion 
not only in Egypt but also in other Arab countries. An asterisk is 
. added to the names of those who are considered “most prominent" and 
who are well-known abroad. The list is in alphabetical order: 


al-'Alim, Amin. 
One of the leaders of the former Egyptian communist party. 
Writer and journalist. At one time head of Akhbar al-Yawm 
Publishing House. Arrested in May 1971; expelled from 
Egypts' Arab Socialist Union in February 1973. 

Abaza, Fikri. 
Co-Editor-in-Chief of al-Mussawar (The Illustrated) magazine. 

Badawi, Mustafa Bahjat. 
A veteran journalist. In May 1971 he was appointed Board 
Chairman of al-Tahrir Publishing House. Also Editor-in-Chief 
of al-Gumhuriyyah (The Republic) newspaper. 

*Baha' al-DIn, Ahmad. 
One of the most important and prominent of Egyptian journalists. 
Associated with al-Hilal Publishing House. President of the 
Arab Journalist Federation. 


Fu'ad, Sa'd Zaghlul. 


A young but active journalist. Elected in June 1971 as a board 
member of the Egyptian Journalists Syndicate. 


Ghanim, Fathi. 


Probably leftist. In May 1971 he was dismissed from his post 
as Board Chairman of al-Tahrir Publishing House. 


Ghall, Butrus. 
A highly respected author and writer on international affairs 
and law. Editor-in-Chief of al-Ahram al-Iqtisadi (al-Ahram 
Economic Review) -- a bi-weekly magazine; and of al-Siyasah 
al~Duwaliyyah (International Affairs). 
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*Harmoush, Ahman. 


An important veteran journalist, apparently recently moved from 
the position of Editor-in-Chief of Rose al-Youssef magazine. 


*Haykal, Mohammad Hasanyn. 


The most influential journalist inEgypt, and probably the most 
prominent throughout the Middle East and Africa. In many ways 
he is far more important and influential than any govérnment 
minister or prime-minister, and he probably knows more about 

the history of Egypt since 1952, including its most secret develop- 
ments, than any man alive. His influence -- aside from his 
ability -- stems from the fact that he was an extremely close 
friend, advisor, and confidant of former President Jamal Abd 
al-Nasser and he seems to have established the same kind of 
rapport with President Anwar al-Sadat. Beyond this, he is 

Board Chairman of al-Ahram Publishing House, and Editor-in-Chief 
of al-Ahram, probably the most influential Arab newspaper in 

the Middle East and Africa. 


Imam, Dr. Lbrahim. 


Professor of journalism at Cairo University. Author of several 
books on journalism, mass media, and mass communications. 

Probably the best known specialist in this field in Egypt. He 

is also director of the recently-established Information Institute. 


*al-Jammal, Ali Hamdi. 
One of the most important Egyptian journalists. He is Managing 
Editor of al-Ahram newspaper. He was elected in June 1971 as 
President of the Egyptian Journalists Syndicate. 

*al-Khule, Lutfi. 


A leader of the former Egyptian Communist Party and Editor of 
the theoretical socialist journal al-Tali'ah (The Vanguard). 

He writes frequently for the World Marxist Review and is consid- 
ered very important in leftist circles. 


Mahmud, Hafiz. 
He is 64 years old, has been over 25 years in journalism, and 


has been elected several times either Board Chairman or Board 
member of the Egyptian Journalists Syndicate. 7 
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Mansur, Anis. 
Editor-in-Chief of Akher Sa'a (The Latest Hour) magazine. 
. MuhyI al-Din Khalid. 


Nicknamed the "Red Officer," he has been extremely active in 
international communist front organizations. He is a winner 

of the Lenin Peace Prize, President of the Egyptian National 
Peace Council, and a member of the presidium of the World 

Peace Council. He is an influential writer in leftist circles, 
and contributes frequently to the World Marxist Review. In 
late 1965 he was removed as Board Chairman of Akhbar al-Yawm 
Publishing House, and he does not seem to hold any journalistic 
position at this time. 


*al-Quddiis, Ihsan 'Abd. 
He is an influential veteran journalist and writer, a Board 
Chairman of Akhbar al-Yawm Publishing House and Akher Sa'‘a 
(The Latest Hour) magazine. 
Raslan, Ahmad Mohammad. 
Editor-in-Chief of al~Mussawar (The Illustrated) magazine. 
*al-Sharqawi, ‘Abd al—Rahman. 
A Marxist veteran writer and journalist. In December 1971 he 
was appointed board chairman of Rose al-Youssef Publishing 
House. He used to be a writer for and a board member of 
Akhbar al~Yawm (Today's News). 
Sa'd al-Din, Dr. Ibrahim. 
Probably a former communist. A prominent writer on socialist 
thought, and until August 1971 director of the ASU Advanced 
Institute of Socialist Studies. Arrested in August 1971] and 
sent to Tora prison. He was arrested several times prior to 
his current imprisonment. 
Sabri, MUsa. 
An associate editor of al-Akhbar (The News) newspaper. In 


June 1971 he ran for election as president of the Egyptian 
i Journalists Syndicate but lost. 
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*Siba'I, Yusuf. 


Board Chairman of al-Hilal Publishing House, and co-editor of 
al-Mussawar magazine. Extremely active in international com- 
munist front organizations, and very close to Soviets. Winner 
of the Lenin Peace Prize, President of the Cairo-based Afro- 
Asian Peoples Solidarity Organization and of the Cairo-based 
Afro-Asian Writers Permanent Bureau, and member of the presidium 
of the World Peace Council. A frequent contributor to the World 
Marxist Review. Considered extremely important in leftist 
circles. 


al-Tabi't, Mohammad. 


Editor-in-Chief of al~Akhbar (The News). A veteran journalist, 
and founder of Akher Sa'a (The Latest Hour) magazine. 


Zuhayri, Kamal. 


A veteran journalist. In June 1971 he was Board Chairman of 
Rose al-Youssef. Before the 1971 June election, he was 
President of the Egyptian Journalists Syndicate. 


Below is a list of the names of the chairman and members of the board 
of directors of the Egyptian Journalists Syndicate elected on June 11, 1971: 


President (or Chairman): 
Ali Hamdi al~Jammai! (from al-Ahram newspaper). 
Board Members: 


Yusuf Idris 

Mahmud al-Maraghi 
Sa'd Zaghlul Fu'adl 
Salah Jalal 
al-Fannan Rakha 
Mustafa Nabil 
Mukarram Mohammad Ahmad 
Aminah Safiq 

Abd al-Aziz Abdallah 
Uthman Lutfi 

Mahmud Salimah 

Kamal Sa'd 


 Bioeraphy is listed above. 
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4. Control of Journalists by Egypt's Arab Socialist Union 


All Egyptian journalists must be licensed by the Arab Socialist Union 
(ASU), Egypt's only legal political party. In order to become licensed, 
jourr.alists are required to be members of the ASU. As members, they are 
bound by the Party's fundamental political policies. The ASU exercises 
control over the press through the First Secretary of the ASU Central 
Committee (Sayed Ahman al-Marei), but more specifically through the ASU 
Secretariat for Thought and Propaganda which is currently headed by Dr. 
Jabir Jad. In February 1973 the ASU disciplinary board "dropped from 
active membership" more than 60 members, including six or nine journalists. 


During the past several years there have been a number of attempts 
to have the journalists develop their own "code of honor" or "code of 
ethics" to which every member of the Journalists Syndicate would be 
bound. In 1966 such a code of honor was developed with the approval of 
the Ministry of Culture and National Guidance, but it was never put into 
effect, and in fact very few people even knew of its existence. A 
second attempt resulted in a draft code, but it was never published. The 
third effort was initiated during a meeting between President Sadat and 
press leaders in January 1972, when he informed them -- in his capacity 
as Chairman of the ASU -- that he would lift press censorship, except on 
military matters, if the journalists would draw up a code of honor and 
form a Press Council under the supervision of the ASU Secretariat for 
Thought and Propaganda. On December 17, 1972 the Journalists Syndicate 
announced that its General Assembly had approved a code of honor. 


5. International Arrangements and Statistical Data on Publishing 
Effort 


a. Subscription to Foreign News Agencies 


The Egyptian press subscribes to the major international news services 
including AP, UPI, The New York Times Press Service (al-Ahram subscribes 
to this agency), Reuters, Agence France Presse, DPA, TASS, Novosti, and 
many other news services in the Eastern Bloc countries, Western Europe, 
and Asia, especially India and Japan. 


b. Exchange Agreements 


Egypt has cultural exchange agreements with many countries which 
quite often include provisions covering the press, radio, and television 
as well as the wire services. The most extensive agreements of this type 
as well as agreements specifically concerned with the press, radio, 
television, etc., are with the Arab countries, East Europe, and the USSR. 


Egypt is also a signatory to most of the international conventions 
concerned with publications and the press, including the copyright convention. 
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c. Subsidies to Foreign Newspapers 


The Egyptian authorities exert considerable effort to influence the 
editorial policies and news content of newspapers and magazines in the 
other Arab countries. This influence is exerted in terms of political 
alignment and/or through a money subsidy in the form of a direct 
financial contribution to the editor or owner, or via subscription for 
a large number of copies. 


Many papers and magazines throughout the Arab world are known to be 
"pro-UAR." Beirut is the most important center of Egyptian activity in 
this respect. This is because Beirut is the principal news distribution 
center in the area, the comparative "freedom" of its press, and the 
liberal attitudes of the Lebanese government toward the activities of 
foreign political agencies. The following publications which appear in 
Beirut are known to be heavily influenced by the Egyptian policy line 
and, as a general rule, to express the Egyptian point of view: 


Al-Anwar (The Lights) 

Beirut al-Mes'a (The Evening Beirut) 
Al-Hawadess, or Al-Hawadeth (Events) 
Al-Liwa (The Flag, or Standard) 

Kul Shey (All Things) 

Al-Muharrir (The Editor) 

Sawt al-Urouba (Voice of Arabism) 
Al-Sayyad (The Fisherman, or Hunter) 
Al-Sha'ab (The People) 


d. Production and Distribution Facilities 


By Middle East standards, Egypt has bery extensive and sophisticated 
production facilities. In fact the al-Ahram newspaper and publishing 
organization, with its three-year old nine-story modern building, is 
believed to have some of the most advanced publishing equipment anywhere 
in the world, even more advanced than the equipment available to some of 
the major newspapers in the United States and Britain.1 


Ithere are no known Egyptian production facilities outside of Egypt. 
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Egypt has official, semi-official, and private distribution outlets. 
On the government level there are at least two methods of distribution: 


1. The Ministry of Information and Culture (MIAC) -- (and possibly 
other government agencies) -- maintains a master list of names 
of key individuals in foreign countries (probably not less than 
one hundred thousand names). Propaganda material, as appropriate, 
is mailed directly to these individuals. 


2. Publications of the MIAC and of other government agencies are 
distributed through the various Egyptian embassies, cultural 
or press offices. 


Most of the Egyptian newspapers and magazines have distributing agents 
in almost all the Arab countries and in some countries of Africa. In 
most countries of the Arab area, Egyptian newspapers arrive and are dis- 
tributed to newsstands and bookshops the same day or the day after they 
are published. In other countries in Asia, Africa, Europe, and the 
Americas, Egyptian papers and magazines are sold either by direct mail 
subscriptions, or through a subscription agent. For instance, al-Ahram 
has a subscription agent in New York City; but one can also subscribe by 
writing directly to al-Ahram in Catro. 


Books are distributed under similar arrangements. The principal 
publishing houses have distributing agents -- usually a bookshop -- in 
almost all the other Arab countries. They also issue periodical cata- 
logues of their publications through which books are purchased directly 
by mail. Some organizations, especially university libraries in the 
West,either have purchasing agents in Cairo or standing purchasing 
arangements. This is true of the principal universities in the United 
States, and to a lesser extent in Britain, France and West Germany. The 
Library of Congress maintains a special office in Cairo for the purchase 
of books, periodicals, magazines, and newspapers published in Egypt. The 
USSR probably has a similar arrangement. 


e. Newspapers and Weekly Magazines 


Egypt sells about ten million copies of newspapers and over three 
million copies of weekly magazines a year in foreign markets. The vast 
bulk of these are sold in the various Arab countries, all the way from 
Morocco to the southern tip of the Arabian Peninsula. Beirut, however, 
with a highly literate population, relatively. sophisticated and diverse 
readership -- and relative atmosphere of freedom -- is a center of one 
of the most important sales markets for Egyptian publications. Damascus, 
Amman, and Baghdad are probably next. in order of importance. Kuwait is 
also an important sales market. In the case of Amman and Baghdad, however, 
Egyptian publications are often banned due to the strain in political 
relations between the Egyptian government and the government of the country 
concerned, or because of what a particular issue of an Egyptain newspaper 
or magazine has to say. 
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Egyptian newspapers and magazines exercise considerable influence 
on the formation of public opinion in the Arab countries. This is due 
to the relative sophistication of these publications and the distinguished 
stature of many of their writers and commentators, because they originate 
in Cairo where, most often, Arab news is made, and because they express 
the views of the most important Arab country. 


Newspapers: 


As Table 7 shows, Egypt sold 11 daily newspapers abroad with a total 
foreign circulation of over five million copies in 1967/68 -- a figure 
which may increase to ten million copies a year by 1972.1 The most 
influential newspapers with a foreign circulation are listed in Table 8. 


Without question the most influential and the most widely read 
paper abroad is the prestigious al-Ahram (The Pyramids). A measure of 
this paper's pre-eminence is indicated by Lebanon's permission to allow 
its sale and distribution only a day after its publication. This regula- 
tion is designed to give Lebanese papers a fighting chance for circulation. 


Al-Ahram is usually described as authoritative, and it is in the 
sense that (a) it provides high quality journalism and fairly reliable 
news reporting; (b) it has one of the most advanced publishing plants 
in the world; and (c) most important of all, its Chief Editor, Mohammad 
Hasanyn Haykal, belongs to the highest circle of the Egyptian political 
heirarchy and is privy to the most intimate secrets of the state. Haykal's 
weekly column "Speaking Frankly," which appears every Friday (and which 
is syndicated), is read throughout the Arab world (and indeed in most 
capitals of the world), and is, quite often, regarded by political analysts 
as a reflection of the Government's views. 


Al-Ahram is read widely by government officials, intellectuals, pro- 
fessionals and political analysts throughout the Arab world, with Beirut 
as the largest outlet. However, it can also be regarded as a "world-wide" 
paper in the sense that it has a fairly non-Arab circulation mainly among 
political analysts of foreign governments, foreign newspapers and wire 
service analysts, specialists on Middle East Affairs, and libraries of 
major universities and academic centers. 


Al-Akhbar (The News) and al-Gumhuriyyah (The Republic), in that order, 
follow al-Ahram in importance. Their non-Arab circulation is very limited. 
Of the three major papers, al-Gumhuriyyah is the least influential despite 
the fact it is technically a government paper and an official organ of the 
Arab Socialist Union. This may be due to the fact that it has been con- 
trolled for many years by leftists, and quite often tends towards demagogic 
rhetoric. 


lLatest (1970) statistics published by the Egyptian government do not give 
data beyond 1967/68. 
2MENA often disseminates this editorial a day or two prior to its publica- 
tion in al-Ahram. 
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A few copies of al-Masa (The Evening) are sold abroad, but this 
evening paper can be discounted as essentially of little or no con- 
sequence at least in terms of foreign information and propaganda. 


- Although both the two non-Arabic dailies, the English-language 
Egyptian Gazette and the French-language Le Progres Egyptien have 
limited coverage and limited circulation, they are nevertheless quite 
important because they try to present the Egyptian point of view favorably. 
to foreign audiences, yet in a factual manner generally free of 
lengthy rhetoric. They are directed primarily at foreign residents 
and tourists. Le Progres Egyptien and other French-language publica- 
tions also appeal to the fairly large segment of upper middleclass 
Egyptians still deeply attached to French culture and language. 


No information is available as to the distribution of the two 
papers in foreign markets, but it is very likely that the principal 
distribution areas for Le Progres Egyptien are Lebanon, the French- 
speaking countries of Africa, and to a lesser extent France and Canada. 
The Egyptian Gazette is probably distributed in the English speaking 
countries of Africa, and to a lesser extent in India, Pakistan, and 
Malaya. Some copies of both papers possibly reach other countries of 
the world as well. 


There are three or four Greek-language newspapers, the most impor- 
tant of which is the morning daily Tashydromos—Egyptos (published in 
Alexandria) with a circulation of some 12,000 copies a day. These 
papers serve the Greek community in Egypt which in the past was quite 
large, but which is progressively becoming smaller due to emigration. 
The papers cover local and international events, but with special 
emphasis on news from Greece. Some copies of these papers undoubtedly 
reach Greece. 


There are also a couple of small Armenian-language newspapers, 
both in Cairo (Arev, circulation-1,000 copies daily; and Houssapar 
circulation-1,500 copies daily), serving the small Armenian community 
in Egypt. 
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Table 7. DISTRIBUTION OF EGYPTIAN NEWSPAPERS ABROAD DURING 1967/1968! 
(No. of Copies in Thousands) 
In Arabic In English In French In oe Grand Total 
No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 
News- Copies News- Copies News- Copies News- Copies News- Copies 
papers papers papers papers papers 
Dailies 
Morning 3 5,133 1] 10 2 141 2 5 8 5,289 
Evening ] 1 - -- - -- 2 129 3 146 
Non-Dailies 
Weekly 8 4,138 1 2 2 42 - -- 11 4,182 
More than 
Weekly 14 - -- - -- 1 ] 4 1§ 
Total 15 9,302 2 12 4 183 5 135 26 9,632 
Source: 


Tprobably fiscal year. 
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U.A.R. Central Organization for Mobilization & Statistics, Statistical Indicators 1952-1969, 
Cairo, 23 July 1970, p. 196. 
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Table 8. PRINCIPAL EGYPTIAN DAILY NEWSPAPERS THAT HAVE SOME CIRCULATION ABROAD (All Published in Cairo) 


re i ene 


Estimated 
Date Total 

Publication Estab. Publisher Editor Circulation Target Audience 

ai-Ahram 1875 Dar al-Ahram MM. Hasanayn 400,000 Most important daily in Egypt & perhaps through- 

(The Pyramids) Haykal 600,000 on out the Middle East and Africa. Wide ranging 

Fridays and usually reliable coverage. Readership: 

government officials, businessmen, professional 
and intellectuals to lower middle class. 

al-Akhbar 1952 Dar Akhbar Mohammad 300,000 Sensational. Enjoys wide mass appeal. Reader- 

(The News) al-Yawn al-Tabi'i ship: younger generation, businessmen, employees, 
students, and workers. 

Egyptian 1880 Dar al-Tahrir Amin Abu 15,000 The only English daily. Covers political, eco- 

Gazette Einayn nomic, social developments. Audience: English- 
reading Egyptians, foreign residents in Egypt, 
tourists, and diplomatic missions. 

al-Gumhuriyyah 1953 Dar al-Tahrir Mustafa Bahjat 200,000 Organ of the ASU. Read by government employees, 

(The Republic) Badawi workers, labor unionists, employees, students, 
and lower middie class. 

al-Masa' 1956? Dar al-Tahrir do 40,000 The only Arabic evening paper. Extensive sports 

(The Evening) . coverage. Audience same as al-Gumhuriyyah. 

Le Progres 1890 Dar al-Tahrir Maurice 20,000 Coverage similar to Egyptian Gazette. Audience: 

Egyptian Yacarini large French-reading Egyptian community, foreign 


_ residents, tourists, and diplomatic missions. 
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Weekly News Magazines: 


In a certain sense, Egypt's domination of the Arab news magazine 
market is more pronounced in the field of weekly magazines than in 
newspapers. This is because (aside from Lebanon) Egypt enjoys a 
virtual monopoly in this field. For some reason, there are very few 
appealing weeklies published in other Arab countries. By Middle East 
standards, the Egyptian weekly magazines are professionally done, 
attractive, entertaining, informative, and cover a wide variety of 
political, social, and economic subjects. Above all, they do not 
sound, read or look as if they were produced by a government agency. 
This is partly because Egypt has a large army of able journalists, 
and partly because -- like the newspapers -- most of the magazines were 
founded many years ago by private individuals dedicated to journalism, 
and had developed their own traditions and styles. The government 
take-over in 1961 did not affect these distinctive aspects. 


Egypt sells or distributes about 11 weekly magazines and period- 
icals with a total foreign circulation of over three million copies a 
year fable 9, The names and important data on the most influential 
magazines are listed in Table 10. 


In terms of political and propaganda importance, probably Rose 
al-Youssef, Sabah al-Khair (Good Morning), Akher Sa'a (Latest Hour), 
and al-Mussawar (Illustrated) are the most influential. These four 
Magazines are read all over the Arab world. Rose _al-Youssef and Sabah 
al-Khair with their cutting political-social satire and humor are very 
popular. On the other hand, Akher Sa'‘a and al-Mussawar with their 
numerous photographs and wide-ranging features are regarded as "family 
magazines." 


The two magazines Hawa (Eve) and al-Idha'a wa al-Talavizyawn (Radio 
and Television), which are quite popular in Egypt, are probably also 
read in other Arab countries, especially in Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and 
Kuwait. However, it is doubtful that they exert any significant influence. 


There is a fairly large number of French-language weekly publications. 
The most important of them is Images, an illustrated magazine with a 
wide-ranging political, economic, and social coverage, and a circulation 
of about 10,000 copies a week. It is aimed at French-reading Egyptian 
and African audiences, as well as foreign residents, tourists, and 
diplomatic missions in Egypt. 
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Table 9. DISTRIBUTION OF EGYPTIAN MAGAZINES & PERIODICALS ABROAD DURING 1967/1968] 
‘ (No. of Copies in Thousands) 


In Arabic In English In French Totals 


: No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Peri- Copies Peri- Copies Peri- Copies Peri- Copies 


odicals odicals odicals odicals 

Weeklies 7 3,166 2 9 2 1 Y 3,176 
Fortnightly 2 55 - - - - 2 55 
Monthly 48 571 1 7 3 4 52 582 
Every 2 months 7 22 - - - - 7 22 
Quarterly 21 33 ] 5 1 ] 23 39 
Half yearly 3 4 - - - - 3 4 
Yearly 3 ] 2 1 - - 5 2 
Irregular ] 5 - - - - ] 5 

Grand Total 92 3,857 6 22 6 6 104 3,885 


Source: U.A.R. Central Organization for Mobilization & Statistics, Statistical Indicators 
1952-1969, Cairo, 23 July, p. 170. : 


Iprobably fiscal year. 
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Table 10. PRINCIPAL EGYPTIAN WEEKLY MAGAZINES THAT HAVE SOME CIRCULATION ABROAD (Al1 Published in Cairo) 


Publication Publisher 
Akhbar al-Yawm Dar Akhbar 
(Daily News) al-Yawm 

Akher Sa‘a Dar Akhbar 


(The Latest Hour) al-Yawm 


Ministry of 
Information 


Arab Observer 


Hawwa Dar al-Hilal 


(Eve) 


Estimated 
Editor Circulation 
Ihsan Abd 400,000 
al-Quddus 
Anis Mansur 90,000 
20,000 
~ 200,000 


Content and Readership 


Expanded Saturday version of the daily al-Akhbar 
with extensive socio-political magazine features 
and humor. Very widely read by a cross section 
of the Egyptian public. 


Illustrated political, economic and social 
items with emphasis on local developments. Read 
by cross section of public from intellectuals, 
government officials, and businessmen to lower 
middle class. 


A weekly magazine (in English, French, Spanish, 
Italian and German language editions) that 
attempts to follow the format of Time and News-~ 
week magazines. Contents include political, 
social, economic, commercial, and industrial 
developments. Audience: Foreign tourists and 
businessmen, diplomatic missions, persons in 
Africa, Europe, and America. 


Women's weekly magazine. Mainly fashions, house- 
keeping,.women's public and civic activities, art, 
theatre, music and features of interest to women. 
Widely read by upper and middle class women and 

pa students of high school and university 
evel. 


(continued) 
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Table 10. PRINCIPAL EGYPTIAN WEEKLY MAGAZINES THAT HAVE SOME CIRCULATION ABROAD (A11 Published in Cairo) (Cont'd) 


i 


Publication Publisher 


Content and Readership 


rr re EE 


al-Idha'ah wa Ministry of 
al-Talavizyawn Information 


(Radio and 

Television) 

Images Dar al-Hilal 
al-Mussawwar Dar al-Hilal 
(Illustrated) 


Rose al-Youssef Dar Rose 
(after the name al-Youssef 
of the founder) 


Sabah al-Khair Dar Rose 
(Good Morning) al-Youssef 


Estimated 
Editor Circulation 
Sa'id 150,000 
Uthman 

10,000 

Yusuf Siba'i 90,000 
Ahmad Harmoush 100,000 

100,000 


A popular weekly published by the Ministry of 
Information and Culture (the Radio & TV Organ- 
ization). Contains the weekly radio & TV programs; 
illustrated popular features on radio and TV, 
entertainment, and entertainment personalities 

in Egypt and abroad; and popular political, 
sociological, and sports features. Apparently 
widely read by younger people. Also read 
because of the radio and TV programs it contains. 


Illustrated French magazine. Political, eco- 
nomic and social coverage. Audience: French- 
reading Egyptians and Africans, foreign residents 
and tourists, and diplomatic missions in Egypt. 


Content and readership similar to those of Akher 
Sa'a. It is directed to a higher level audience, 
however. 


A sophisticated socio-political satire and critique 
magazine. Widely read by intellectuals, govern- 
ment officials, professionals, businessmen, and 
generally the upper middle class. 


Contents are similar to those of Rose al-Youssef 
magazine, but in much lighter, more humorous 
style. Tends towards colloquial style of Arabic. 
Readership is similar to that of Rose al-Youssef. 
Has stronger appeal to younger generation and 
lower middle class. 


h) 
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f. Periodicals 


Table 12 shows that 91 Egyptian fortnightly, monthly, quarterly, 
half-yearly, and yearly journals and magazines with a total of over 
700,000 copies a year, were sold abroad in 1968. Many of these are 
scholarly, literary, scientific, and religious publications that find 
their way to bookshops, school and unviersity libraries, and private 
collections -- mainly in the Arab countries , but also in Africa and 
Asia, and to a lesser extent in Europe and the United States. Although 
such periodicals do not have the same immediate propaganda impact that 
newspapers and weekly magazines may have, they are nevertheless very 
important because they help to spread Egyptian culture and influence in 
more lasting ways. 


Table 11 provides a list of some of the more popular and influential 
monthly publications, along with some basic data concerning each of them. 


It should be noted that many of the journals (listed in Table 11) 
are aimed at both the Egyptian and the wider Arabic-speaking audience. 
This includes, for instance, National Reconstruction, Arab Society, The 
Journal, The Scribe, al-Hilal, and the Vanguard (Arabic titles given in 
Table 11). Two other journals, Muslim Youth and al-Azhar, have wide 
appeal in the Muslim World. 


g. Books 


Since the 19th century -- beginning with the introduction of the 
first Arabic printing press by Napoleon -- Cairo has been the leading 
and principal publishing center of the Arab world. This pre-eminent 
position may have been taken over by Beirut in recent years; but in any 
case,Cairo remains today either the first or -- at least -- the second 
leading publishing center. 


Table 12 shows that in the fiscal year 1967/68 over 2,400 books 
and booklets were published in Egypt, totalling over 29 million copies. 
Although no information is available on this point, it is very likely 
that these figures do not include government propaganda publica- 
tions and the publications of the various other ministries. 


Of the above total, however, 550 publications (22.68%) with over 20 
million copies were school textbooks; 110 publications (4.52%) with 
877,000 copies were children's books and booklets ~-- thus leaving 1,775 
adult books and booklets (72.8%) with a total of 8,425,000 copies. 


lpatest (1970) statistics published by the Egyptian government do not 
give data beyond 1967/68. 
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Table 11. PRINCIPAL EGYPTIAN MONTHLY PERIODICALS THAT HAVE SOME CIRCULATION ABROAD (All Published in Cairo) 


Publication Publisher 
al-Ahram al- Dar Al-Ahram 
Iqtisad{ 
(al-Ahram Economic 
Review) 
al-Azhar al-Azhar 
Bina' al-Watan Dar al-Hital 


(National Re- 
construction) 


al-Quwwat al- Dar al-Hilal 
Musallaha 
(Armed Forces) 


al-Mugtama' al- Ministry of 


Arabt Social Affairs 


(Arab Society) 
Dar al-Hilal 


al-Shubban al- 
Muslimin 
(Muslim Youth) 


Estimated 
Circulation 


15,000 


5,000 


50,000 


40,000 


5,000 


40,000 


Content and Audience 


This publication has probably become a fortnightly publi- 
cation. It covers economic, financial, industrial and 
agricultural developments. Audience: Businessmen, 
industrialists, bankers, economists, agronomists, scholars, 
etc. 


Religious publication of al-Azhar university. Deals with 
Muslim doctrine, traditions, and culture. Read by Muslim 
religfous leaders, students of Muslim higher educational 
institutions, Muslim scholars, and scholars in Muslim 
culture. 


Illustrated political, social, economic activity, and 
developments in Egypt and the Arab countries. Audience: 
government officials, professionals, intellectuals, and 
unfversity students. 


Monthly army news and events. Audience: Military (a1) 
officers and service men). - 


Economic, social and political developments in Egypt and 
the Arab countries. Audience: Government officials, 
businessmen, professionals, intellectuals, et. al. 


Muslim youth activities and developments, and news of 
the Muslim World. Audience: Members of the Young Mens 
Muslim Association (YMMA), secondary and university 
students, younger generation workers, and employees. 
Special appeal to Muslims. 


(Continued) 
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Table 11. PRINCIPAL EGYPTIAN MONTHLY PERIODICALS THAT HAVE SOME CIRCULATION ABROAD (All Published in Cairo) (Cont'd) 


i RR RN 


Publication 


Asr al-Tayaran 
(Aviation Age) 


al-Hilal 
(The Crescent) 


al-Katib 

(The Scribe) 
al-Magalla 
(The Journal) 


al-Talia'h 
(The Vanguard) 


Publisher 


Misr Airlines 


Dar al-Hilal 


Dar al-Tahrir 


Ministry of 
Information 


Dar al-Ahram 


Estimated 


Circulation 


20 ,000 


40,000 


30,000 


40,000 


10,000 


Content and Audience 


Egyptian, Arab and international aviation news. Audience: 
aviation circles, airline employees and executives, and 
students. 


Literary, social, economic, cultural and scientific articles. 


Audience: intellectuals, writers, scholars, professionals, 
university students, and journalists. 


Literary publications. Audience: Literary and cultural 
circles, writers, journalists, and scholars. 


Socio-economic, political and cultural studies and 
features on Arab affairs. Audience: intellectuals, writers, 
journalists, university students, professors, and scholars. 


Socialist theoretical journal. Popular among leftists and 
former Communists -- writers, intellectuals, journalists 
and students, as well as leaders of the Arab Socialist 
Union, and labor leaders. 
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Table 12. BOOKS (Including Translations) PUBLISHED IN EGYPT DURING 1967/1968! 
(Number of Copies in Thousands; NB=Number of Books; NC=Number of Copies) 


Philo- Math & 


General  sophy & Religion Social Languages —=— Natural Applied Fine Litera- Geography & Total 
Psych. Sciences Sciences Science Arts ture History 

NB NC NB NC NB NC NB NC NB NC NB nc NB NC NB NC NB NC NB NC NB NC 
Arabic 
Books 58 357 44 209 384 4,106 333 4,053 163 3,124 171 4,924 197 1,813 28 107 367 3,435 190 2,180 1,935 24,308 
Booklets 12 «32 8 20 116 1,316 28 86432 20 209 15 110 19 85 3 6 80 462 10 4) 311 2,713 
English 
jooks 1 2 2 4 2 27 9 21 56 1,701 20 32 30 106 - - i 203 3 8 134 =2,104 
Booklets - - - - 2 4 2 8 4 12 - - 2 6 - - - - - - 10 30 
French 
Books - - - - - - j 1 13 176 6 15 2 3 ~ - 1 5 2 6 25 206 
Booklets - - - - ] 1 1 1 1 18 - - - - - - - - - - 3 20 
Other 
Languages 
Books 2 - - 8 22 - - J 12 - - - - 1 1 - - 3 5 15 43 
Booklets - - - - 2 1 - - - - - - - - - - - - - - 2 1 


Books 61 362 46 213 394 4,155 343 4,075 233 5,013 197 4,971 229 1,922 29 108 379 3,643 198 2,199 2,109 26 6612 
Booklets 12. 32 8 20 121 1,322 31 44) 25 239 = «15 110 21 91 3 6 80 


sean 73 394 #54 #233 «#515 5,477 374 4,516 258 5,252 212 5,081 250 2,013 32 114 459 4,105 208 2,240 2,435 29,425 
ource: .R., Central Organization o neral Mo zation tatistics, Statist Ca ndicators for the U.A.R. 


1952-1969, Cairo, July 23, 1970, p. 195 (in Arabic). 
Iprobably fiscal year. 
2tncludes 494 school textbooks totalling 19,565,000 copies; and 19 children books totalling 305,000 copies. 


3includes 56 school booklets totalling 558,000 copies; and 91 children booklets totalling 572,000 copies. 


462 +10 4] 326 2,7643 
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In 1966 an Egyptian library magazine, probably reflecting the 
official viewpoint, stated the following as the objectives of book 
publishing in Egypt: 


Thousands of learned men in universities of the United Arab 
Republic and their institutes are today studying and writing 
on all the arts and sciences. Behind them are tens of print- 
ing presses. The publishing houses operate night and day 

in order to put out books for Arab students -- all Arabs -- to 
nourish their minds and spirits and to bind them to Cairo 
with strong intellectual ties. 


If the conditions of the time and place have imposed on the 
United (Arab) Republic special cultural and intellectual 
responsibilities with respect to the Arabic-speaking portion 

of mankind surrounding her, she has been able, thanks to her 
material and human capacities, resolutely to tackle and bear 
the mission -- through the written word -- which is glowingly 
spreading in the Arab East. And it is not, thereupon, peculiar 
for the book industry, which is based on learning, art and 
perceptivity, to become one of the important industries ad- 
vancing toward growth and bloom. 


Within a special moral framework our Republic has made it 
incumbent on herself to satisfy the Arab reader's need for 
books in every field of knowledge and to expand in the publish- 
ing field, both horizontally and vertically, and not to publish 
books for the people by which to plunder the minds or deplete 
the money of the people.1 


No information is available as to what type of books are. exported or 
their exact respective areas of destination. However, it is generally 
known that school textbooks, books on religion, literature, history and 
geography, and social science (probably in this order of importance), 
account for the vast bulk of book exports, with the Arab countries possibly 
receiving about 85 per cent of the exported: total. 


In 1965 the total value of Egyptian book exports amounted to about 
1.5 million Egyptian pounds (3.48 million dollars) ,2 with Lebanon leading 
all countries of the world as the principal recipient -- 688 tons of 
printed matter costing 355,576 Egyptian pounds. After Lebanon, Libya, 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Kuwait, and Algeria (in that order), were the next 
most important importers of Egyptian books, followed by the rest of the 
Arab countries.3 


Among the non-Arab countries, Indonesia in 1965 was the leading 
importing country -- with 100 tons of Egyptian books -- followed by Niger, 
the United States, and West Germany. 


lt'ajam al-Maktabat (Library World), Cairo, Vol. 8, No. 6, November- 
December 1964, pn. 11-16. 


20fficial rate of $2.32 to one Egyptian pound. 


3alam al-Maktabat, loc. cit. 
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With minor variations the pattern is probably still essentially 
the same. Lebanon is still the principal recipient. However, one should 
note that probably one-third and possibly one-half of all Egyptian books 
imported into Lebanon are re-exported to other parts of the Arab world. 
Among the other Arab countries, probably Libya, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and 
Algeria still remains as the major importers, while the Sudan, Yemen 
(San'a), and Yeman (Aden) also import significant quantities. These 
countries buy a wide variety of Egyptian books (especially on religion 
and literature), but more importantly they rely on Egypt as their primary 
source of school textbooks, particularly those for teaching the Arabic 
language. Iraq and Jordan do not depend on Egypt for their school text- 
books, but they import large numbers of other types of books especially 
on literature. 


In non-Arab Africa, Niger, Nigeria, and Somalia are probably today 
the principal recipients of Egyptian books. (Now that Uganda has begun 
to improve its relations with the Arabs, it may also become an important 
importer of Egyptian books.) These states import primarily books on 
Islam, on Arabic literature and history, and textbooks for teaching Arabic. 


In Asia, Pakistan, Indonesia, Malaysia, and the Philippines are probably 
the principal importers of Egyptian books -- mainly books on Islam and, 
to a lesser extent, Arabic literature. Indial, in addition to books on 
Islam and Arabic literature, probably imports awide variety of Egyptian 
books since Egyptian relations with that country have been quite close 
for a number of years. 


In Europe, the principal importers are West Germany, East Germany, 
Britain, France, and the Soviet Union. All of these countries import a 
wide variety of Egyptian books, because they all have active Arab and/or 
Middle East study programs, a fairly large number of distinguished 
scholars interested in the Middle East and substantial numbers of Arab 
students and intellectuals. These books go to university libraries, other 
academic or research libraries, and private collections. 


The United States is one of the largest importers of Egyptian books. 
As in the case of Europe, most of these books go to university libraries, 
other academic and research centers, the Library of Congress (the largest 
purchaser), and private collections. 


A small number of Egyptian books go to South America -~- mainly to 
members of the Arab emigrant community. 


lindia has a Muslim population of about 47 million. 
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E. Films 


The Egyptian film industry is the oldest, largest, most advanced, 
and most productive of any such industry in the Arab world. It has a 
virtual monopoly on the Arabic language film market. 


The Ministry of Information and Culture controls and directs the 
film industry. The greater part of this industry is owned by the 
government. 


During the last few years the Egyptian film industry seems to have 
fallen on bad times. It has not only lost money, but the quality and 
number of films has declined considerably. There are more recent 
indications, however, that it may be recovering. 


1. Structure of Film Industry 


In 1962 most of the major film companies, both producers and dis- 
tributors, in Egypt were nationalized, amalgamated and absorbed into 
what is now known as the General Egyptian Cinema Organization (GECO) -- 
a subsidiary of the Ministry of Information. Thus, in terms of owner- 
ship, there is today a small "private sector" which is dependent to a 
large degree on financial assistance from the government, and a "public 
sector" represented by GECO. 


a. The General Directorate of Arts Censorship (al-Idarah al-Aammah 
Lil-Raqabah ‘ala al-Mussanaffat al-Faniyyah) 


The government regulates and controls the film industry through the 
General Directorate of Arts Censorship -- which is part of the Ministry 
of Culture. 


The Directorate is responsible for control and censorship of all 
films of whatever kind or length, both foreign and domestic. Any film, 
to be approved for release and showing, must meet certain minimum ethical, 
moral, and artistic standards. 


Film exports and imports require a license from the Film Import- 
Export License Committee which is appointed by the Minister of Culture 
(now the Minister of Information and Culture). The Chairman of this 
committee is Mr. ‘Abd al-Hamid Jawdat al-Sahhar, who is also Chairman of 
the board of the General Egyptian Cinema Organization. 2 


lfor the role of Egyptian singers in popularizing Egypt's films see 
the section, "Performing Artists, Entertainers and Atheletes," page 130. 


2Decree of the Ministry of Culture No. 139 issued on 5/6/1971. 
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Within the General Directorate of Arts Censorship, the Foreign 
Films Administration (Idarat al~Raqabah 'ala al-Aflam al-Ainablyyah) has 
jurisdiction over foreign films.1 The administration (1) enforces the 
regulations, inspects and censors all foreign films of whatever kind, 
including cultural, propaganda, and tourist films, (2) enforces the 
decisions and recommendations of the Arab League's Israel Boycott Office 
with regard to films, actors, and other artists, (3) supervises the 
export of films and (4) accompanies foreign groups who are in Egypt to 
shoot full length films, documentaries, or other types of features. 


Between 1955 and the end of 1967, a total of 352 foreign films were 
banned entry into Egypt and the Arab countries.2 Most of these were 
banned on the basis of issues related to Israel. Among them were 120 
films which had black-listed actors, writers, and producers. These '120" 
included films starring Danny Kaye, Paul Newman, Jeff Chandler, Otto 
Preminger (producer), Sophia Loren (ban lifted), Frank Sinatra, Harry 
Belafonte, Jerry Lewis, Edward G. Robinson, Elizabeth Taylor, Joanne 
Woodward, Carl Forman (producer), Ben Hecht (writer), and many others. 
One film was banned because it distorted Arab history and another because 
it was offensive to Islam. 


b. The General Egyptian Cinema Organization (GECO) (al-Mu'assasah 
Misriyyah al-'Aammah Lil-Cinema) 


GECO is a successor to two earlier government organizations: The 
Cinema Support Establishment founded in 1957, and the Cinema, Radio, and 
Television Organization founded in 1962. In 1966 GECO assumed its present 
name, and became a separate entity under the Ministry of Information. 


GECO is a semi-autonomous government corporation. It has a board of 
directors headed by a chairman -~ Mr. Abd al-Hamid Jawdat al-Sahhar ~-- 
who was appointed to his post by presidential decree in July 1968. 


GECO produces its own films, has its own studios and other production 
facilities (which are the most extensive and most advanced in Egypt), as 
well as its own distribution facilities. It also owns a fairly large 
number of movie theaters throughout Egypt. At the same time, GECO enters 
into various ventures with private companies. Sometimes it co-produces 
films with them. Often it lends them money -- against future receipts -- 
to produce and/or distribute films. At other times, it may use any or 
all of their capabilities including their writers, producers, and actors. 


lnecree of the Ministry of Culture No. 350 issued on 24/10/1970 concerning 
the information and duties of the General Directorate of Arts Censorship. 


2visual Images Technical Center, Monthly Bulletin (Cairo, in Arabic), 
No. 106, June 1968, pp. 4-5. 
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GECO in fact is not only the principal film enterprise, but the back- 
bone of the film industry in Egypt. The private companies are few, weak, 
and depend primarily on government goodwill and subsidy through GECO. 


Since its establishment GECO has gone through numerous re-organizations, 
but the latest one was in 1970. One of its divisions administers distri- 
bution of Egyptian films abroad. 


In July 1971 the short and documentary film unit -- as represented 
by the National Center for Documentary Films (al-Markiz al-QawmI Lil-Aflam 
al-Tasjiliyyah) was taken out of GECO and set up as a separate division 
within the Ministry of Culture.! The center's director is Mr. Sa'd 
Mohammad Mistafa Nadim. Thus, as of today, GECO produces only full length 
films on a completely commercial basis, while the center produces short 
and documentary films as a public service, with little or no consideration 
for profit. 


GECO has never been a business or artistic success. It has been 
accused of being the principal cause for the critical and rapid decline 
of the Egyptian film industry, including the low quality and small number 
of films produced. It now has an accumulated debt of over 10 million 
Egyptian pounds on which it pays over 200 thousand Egyptian pounds a year 
in interest alone. This sad state of affairs is believed to be due to 
bureaucratic bungling, continuous in-fighting within the organization, 
bad management-business judgment, as well as corruption.2 


c. The Higher Cinema Institute 


The Higher Cinema Institute (HCI) was established in 1959. In 1969 
(Law No. 78) the institute became a separate school within a newly- 
created Arts Academy which also includes schools of ballet, theater, and 
music. 


Between 1968 and 1971 HCI accepted college graduates in a two year 
program of specialization in any of the following fields: (1) direction 
and scenario (2) film photography, (3) montage, (4) production, (5) 
voice, and (6) decor. 


Apparently the above program proved unsatisfactory, and so it was 
planned to revert to the pre-1968 program in the academic year 1971/72 
under which high school graduates would be accepted for a four-year term -- 
two years of general studies, and two years of specialization in one of 
the fields mentioned above. Graduates receive a Higher Diploma degree. 


Ipecree of the Ministry of Culture No. 227 issued on 8/8/1971. 
2See an excellent and very critical exposé of GECO in al-Ahram, 22 November 
L971. Pst s 
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In 1971 the institute had an enrollment of 119 students. From 
1959 to the end of 1970/71, it graduated a total of 330 trainees ~- 
probably all Egyptians. 


In addition to its Egyptian staff, the institute has employed 
teachers from France, Italy, Canada, the United States, Poland, East 
Germany, and the Soviet Union. 


Table 13. NUMBER OF FULL LENGTH FILMS PRODUCED IN EGYPT, 1927-19718 


Premier Season? No. of Films Premier Season No. of Films 


1927/28 3 1949/50 43 
1928/29 4 1950/51 47 
1929/30 2 1951/52 54 
1930/31 3 1952/53 69 
1931/32 5 1953/54 63 
1932/33 6 1954/55 62 
1933/34 7 1955/56 4] 
1934/35 6 1956/57 35 
1935/36 13 1957/58 46 
1936/37 16 1958/59 57 
1937/38 17 1959/60 59 
1938/39 7 1960/61 59 
1939/40 16 1961/62 48 
1940/41 12 1962/63 46 
1941/42 16 1963/64 53 
1942/43 18 1964/65 40 
1943/44 19 1965/66 39 
1944/45 30 1966/67 32 
1945/46 49 1967/68 30 
1946/47 60 1968/69 43 
1947/48 58 1969/70 52 
1948/49 48 1970/71 45 


@Source: U.A.R., Ministry of Culture, Cinema in the U.A.R., Cairo, 
1970, p. 15 (in English). 


bThe figures refer not to the year when the film was produced, but 
to the season when the film "premiered" in Cairo. The "film 
season" begins in September and continues to the end of August the 
following year. As a tradition, all films produced in Egypt must 
"premier" in Cairo. 
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2. Film Production 


Little information is available on the production of shorts and 
documentaries! in Egypt. However, the quotation below indicates that 
in 1968 Egypt produced some 1,500 documentary films, in addition to 
1,224 ten-minute shorts: 


As for short films, despite several attempts at making 
documentaries, variety films and even cartoon films by various 
companies previous to the creation of the Arts Administration in 
1955, nevertheless it is the date of foundation of this Adminis- 
tration that truly marks the birth of the short film in Egypt. 
Before 1955 one can count only fifty: since that date the 
number has surpassed 1500. 


The news film is better established. It began in 1934 
with the creation of the Studio Misr} since then it has appeared 
regularly each week with scarcely a break. Each lasts about 
ten minutes. By the end of 1968 they numbered 1,224.2 


a. Co-Production of Films: 


A number of Egyptian films are produced in cooperation or partner- 
ship with foreign organizations. The Italian and French film industries 
have been traditional favorites in this respect, but in recent years 
films have also been produced in cooperation with Pakistan, India, and 
the Soviet Union. Recently, the Egyptians and Russians co-produced a 
film on the Aswan Dam entitled "People and the Nile." As might be 
expected, the film won considerable acclaim at the 1971 Moscow film 
festival. 


There is a great deal of cooperation with the Lebanese film industry, 
which ranks second to Egypt in the Arab world. There is considerable 
exchange of actors, singers, and producers, but less frequently joint film 
ventures. Egypt has also begun to cooperate with Syria and Iraq ~~ both 
are beginning to develop an infant film industry. Apparently, there is 
some cooperation also with Algeria. 


And finally there are indications of growing cooperation between 


Egypt and the various Arab states in the production of political, propa- 
ganda, cultural and tourist shorts, and documentaries. 


leor a discussion of MENA newsreels and documentaries, see page 62. 
2uAR, Ministry of Culture, Cinema in the U.A.R., Cairo, 1970, p. 16. 
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b. Film Festivals and Film Weeks: 


Egypt is a veteran participant in international film festivals, and 
since the late 1930's the Egyptian film industry has participated on a 
regular basis in most of the festivals. For instance, in 1970 the 
Egyptians participated in festivals in Carthage, Venice, Locarno, London, 
Leipzig, and Moscow, and other cities. 


‘In late 1971, the General Egyptian Cinema Organization took the 
first steps to establish an annual Cairo International Film Market and 
Festival. 


Of special interest to Cairo, however, are the Tashkent, Rabat, and 
Carthage film festivals, because the emphasis of these three, in one 
form or another, is on the developing film industries of the Arab coun- 
tries and Africa. The Carthage Film Festival (Tunisia) is described as 
an Arab-African festival. It is held every two years because of the 
small number of Arab and African films produced, and in order to insure 
cooperation and lack of conflict with the Tashkent and Rabat festivals. 


The first Carthage festival (December 1966) was attended by 86 
representatives. Thirty-six states participated in the second festival 
(1968); and forty in the third one (October 11-18, 1970). 


The film week has also become a regular festure. Egyptian film 
weeks are held in many communist countries, as well as in France, Italy, 
India, and Pakistan. Conversely, foreign film weeks are held in Egypt 
in increasing numbers. 


F. Exhibits 


Cultural exhibits are given a low priority within the Egyptian 
information program and are assigned a lower priority, as far as expen- 
ditures are concerned, than trade exhibits. Cultural exhibits fall 
within the responsibility of the Ministry of Information and Culture. 
Trade exhibits, on the other hand, fall under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of Economy (See "Other Extensions of Propaganda", page 168). 


Egypt's activity in the cultural exhibits field is restricted mainly 
to two types of exhibits: 


(1) Those by Egyptian artists (painters, sculptors, etc.). Such 


exhibits are sometimes shown in East and West European capitals, 
and less often in the United States, Canada, and South America. 
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(2) Pharonic treasures: For many years, these have been one of 
Egypt's principal exhibit assets. In particular, both to 
raise funds for saving the priceless Nubian monuments from 
being submerged in the waters of the Aswan Dam, and to pub- 
licize the project, Egypt since the early 1960's has been 
exhibiting the Tutankhamen relics and treasures in various 
countries. A Tutankhamen exhibit -- marking the 50th 
anniversary of the discovery of the relics -- was opened at 
the British Museum in London by Queen Elizabeth on March 29, 
1972. It was described as "the biggest display of Egyptian 
treasures ever seen outside Cairo." 


During fiscal year 1971/1972 antiquities and museum projects 
(domestic and foreign) were allocated a budget of 387,000 Egyptian 


pounds (about $654,000 at the 'fair ratd'of exchange of $1.69 to the 
pound). 
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V. CULTURAL PROGRAMS 


A. Cultural Offices and Cultural Centers 


Cultural offices and centers are assigned a low priority in the 
Egyptian information program. The current effort in this respect 
seems to be in Western Europe and Africa. 


The Ministry of Higher Education (Wazarat al-Ta'lim al-Aalf) is 
responsible for the operation of Egyptian cultural offices, centers and 
libraries abroad. 


Egyptian cultural offices abroad have existed since the 19th century. 
Until recently, their sole function was the supervision of Egyptian 
students in foreign countries. In the early 1950's, they assumed an 
additional role, namely, to strengthen and facilitate cultural relations 
especially in the fields of education and science (scholars, students, 
research, books, scholarships, etc.) between Egypt and the country 
concerned. Thus, Egypt's “cultural offices" have a decidedly academic 
bent, their directors almost always being drawn from the Egyptian academic 
community. 


Egypt's cultural centers and libraries have a more openly propagan- 
distic orientation than its cultural offices. The function of the 
cultural centers and libraries is to spread Egyptian culture, values, and 
points of view, and improve the political relations with the countries 
concerned through books and libraries, lectures and seminars, films, 
sports, language training, and similar activities. 


In 1966 the Egyptian Ministry of Higher Education had about 70 
cultural offices and centers abroad. A large number of these, however, 
were closed down after 1967 as an economy measure, and their propaganda 
functions were assumed by the respective Egyptian embassies, and in- 
directly, by the Arab League information centers. 


Table 14 provides a partial list of current offices and centers. A 
large group of these is concentrated in the principal cities of Europe 
-- where Egyptian students are to be found. The second main concentration 
is in Africa. Due to the lack of exact information, Table 14 fails to 
point out that Egypt has today a cultural office and/or center in almost 
every country of Africa. 


There is an Egyptian cultural office in Washington, D.C. which has 
been operating on a reduced scale since 1967. It supervises Egyptian 
students in Canada as well as the United States. 
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Table 14. PARTIAL LIST OF 
EGYPTIAN CULTURAL OFFICES AND CULTURAL CENTERS ABROAD 


Cultural Office Cultural Center 
City Date Opened Present Status Date Opened Present Status 


Arab Countries 


Beirut 1955 Still Open 1959/60 Still Open 
Tripoli (Libya) 1956/57 Still Open 1955/56 Still Open 
Amman 1956/57 Not Reported 1957/58 Not Reported 
Rabat 1957/58 Closed 1957/58 Closed 

Tunis 1957/58 Closed - - 
Baghdad 1957/58 Not Reported - - 
Benghazi (Libya) - ~ 1955/56 Still Open 


Gaza - - 1959/60 Closed 
Fas - - 1959/60 Closed 


Khan Yunis 1961/62 Closed 
Africa 

Addis Ababa 

(Ethiopia) 1959/60 Closed - ~ 
Mogadiscio 

(Somalia) 1960/61 Still Open 1961/62 Still Open 
Hergeisa 

(Somalia) - - 1961/62 Still Open 
Lagos (Nigeria) 1960/61 Still Open 


Kano (Nigeria) - 1961/62 Still Open 
Conakry (Guinea) 1961/62 Still Open - - 
Bamako (Mali) 1961/62 Still Open - - 
Accra (Ghana) - - 1957/58 Still Open 
Kumasi (Ghana) - - 1959/60 Still Open 
Dar es-Salam 
(Tanzania) Not Reported Not Reported Not Reported Not Reported 
Niamey (Niger) u " " iT) 
Ougadougou 
Tipper Volta) ul " TN) " 
Nouakchott ‘ 
(Mauritania) i u . 


(Continued) 
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City 


Karachi 
New Dethi 
Jakarta 
Peking 
Kabul 
Tokyo 
Bombay 
Lahore 


Washington, D.C. 
Buenos Aires 
Rio de Janeiro 


Mexico 


London 
Paris 
Berne 
Bonn 
Vienna 
Rome 
Madrid 
Brussels 


Moscow 
Prague 
Belgrade 
Sofia 
Warsaw 


Table 14. 
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Cultural Office 


Date Opened 


1955 
1955 
1955 
1956/57 
1958/59 
1959/60 


1956/57 
1959/60 
1960/61 
1961/62 


1955 

1955 

1956/57 
1956/57 
1956/57 
1956/57 
1956/57 
1959/60 


1958/59 
1958/59 
1959/60 
1959/60 
1959/60 


Present Status 


Asia 
Closed 
Closed 
Closed 
Closed 
Closed 
Closed 


The Americas 


Open 
Closed 
Open 
Closed 


Western Europe 


Open 
Open 
Open 
Open 
Open 
Open 
Open 
Open 


Eastern Europe 


Open 

Closed 
Closed 
Closed 
Closed 
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PARTIAL LIST OF 
EGYPTIAN CULTURAL OFFICES AND CULTURAL CENTERS ABROAD (Cont'd) 


Cultural Center 


Date Opened 


1960/61 
1959/60 
1959/60 
1960/61 


1960/61 
1960/61 


1959/60 


1961/62 
1961/62 


1960/61 


Present Status 


(Library) 
Closed 


Closed 
(Library) 
Closed 
Closed 


Closed 


Closed 


Closed 


Open 


(Library) Open 


Open 
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B. Friendship Societies 


Egypt has within Egypt a society for friendship with most of the 
Communist countries, including Cuba, Communist China, and North Korea 
(Table 15). For the most part, however, these associations are formal 
affairs that exist mainly on paper. They may hold a few social 
functions a year, usually attended by the same circle of people. The 
Egyptian authorities are said to have a low regard for these associa- 
tions, primarily because most of them are not considered truly people to 
people organizations, but extensions of the foreign government apparatus, 
and in that sense cannot be manipulated in Egyptian interests. The two 
most active friendship associations with the Communists have been the 
Egyptian-Soviet Friendship Association and the Egyptian-GDR Friendship 
Association. Both associations have branches in Cairo and Alexandria. 
(There are also counterpart organizations in East Germany, and Moscow.) 


In contrast, the Egyptians place a high value on friendship societies 
(or similar associations) in Western countries because they do serve as 
important channels for Egyptian and Arab points of view. The Egyptian- 
French Friendship Society is more or less a government-inspired organiza-~ 
tion (Table 15). But in Britain, West Germany, the United States, Canada, 
and South America, there are numerous "non-official" friendship associa- 
tions organized on a pan-Arab basis which cooperate with the information 
offices of the Arab League. 


Egypt has friendship societies with a number of African and South 
Asian countries, but information about them is presently not available. 


It is likely that the Minister of Information and Culture has 


jurisdiction over friendship society relations between Egypt and a 
foreign country, but conclusive information on this point is lacking. 
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Table 15. PARTIAL LIST OF FRIENDSHIP SOCIETIES WITH EGYPT! 


Foreign Country Society in Egypt Society in Foreign Country 
I. COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 


: Bulgaria X X 
China (PRC) X X 
Cuba X 
Czechoslovakia X 
GDR X X 
Hungary X 
North Korea X X 
North Vietnam x 
Polan X 
Romania X 
USSR X X 
Yugoslavia X 

II. OTHER COUNTRIES 
France X X 
Italy X X 
" 'pata are fairly complete for Communist countries but deficient for non- 


Communist countries. Egypt is known to have a fairly large number of 
friendship societies with African countries. 
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C. Educational Activities 


Egyptian educational efforts to influence foreigners are directed 
primarily at the Arab countries, and to a much lesser extent at countries 
of Africa and Asia. 


The Ministries of Education and Higher Education are the primary 
Egyptian organizations responsible for this area of activity. 


Egypt is considered the intellectual and cultural center of the 
Arab world, and the pace-setter in the field of education. This is partly 
due to the sheer size and sophistication of its educational system as 
compared with those of most Arab countries; and partly because Egypt has 
had the longest experience in modern Western education. For this reason 
many Arab countries look to Egypt for guidance in this field, and 
several have even patterned their educational systems after the Egyptian 
model. 


The pervasive influence of Egypt is also manifested and perpetuated 
by the large number of young men and women who study in Egyptian insti- 
tutions, by the fairly sizeable number of Egyptian teachers in various 
countries of the area, and by the presence of Egyptian educational 
institutions in Arab and other countries. 


Foreign Students in Egyptian Institutions 


There are usually 30,000 to 35,000 foreign students matriculating at 
Egyptian institutions each year. In 1965/66 (Table 16) there was a total 
of 33,415 such students of whom over 74 per cent were from Arab countries, 
17 per cent from Europe, 4 per cent from Africa, 2.45 per cent from Asia, 
and 1.7 per cent from the two Americas. During that year the Egyptian 
government granted 2,762 new scholarships in addition to its exchange 
scholarships specified in the executive programs of its cultural agree- 
ments. 


In numbers, Jordanians and Palestinians predominate, and many of 
them are usually on Egyptian government scholarships of one kind or 
another. Students from the Arabian Peninsula, especially Kuwait, are 
the third largest group. Otherwise, every Arab country is represented 
by many students, with the possible exception of Tunisia and Morocco. 


lyar, The Ministry of Information and Culture, The Yearbook, 1966, 
Cairo, 1966, p. 154. 
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African students number usually between 1,000 to 1,500 each year. 
Egypt is a magnet to many African students for several reasons. First, 
Egypt makes a special effort to attract them since it regards itself 
also as an "African" country. Secondly, Africans tend to look on Egypt 
as a pioneer in resisting Western imperialism. Thirdly, the cultural 
shock for African students in Egypt is far less than it is in Europe 
or America, and Africans are usually able to adapt to Egyptian life with 
comparative ease. And finally, African students are not usually con- 
fronted with the color problem, as they sometimes are elsewhere, since 
many of the Egyptians themselves are darkskinned. 


Egyptian Teachers Abroad 


In 1970/71 there were about 15,000 Egyptian educators and teachers 
in Arab and non-Arab African countries (see Table 17). By the late 
1970's this number of educators may climb to twenty or even twenty-five 
thousand. Egypt's support of the educational systems in some of these 
countries is so high that if its teachers were to be suddenly withdrawn 
(for example, from Libya or Kuwait), the educational structure of these 
countries might, in all likelihood, collapse. 


Egyptian teachers have tended to move into countries which have 
achieved independence recently, where the educational system is still in 
its early stages, or where extensive, new programs are being initiated. 
Following the thaw in its relations with Egypt, Saudi Arabic contracted 
in 1971 to employ 3,000 Egyptian teachers for a four-year period.1 Kuwait 
is a special favorite of Egyptian teachers because of the very high rate 
of pay there. Egyptian educators often hold high positions in the 
ministries or departments of education in countries to which they are 
sent, and comprise the majority of the senior professors, deans, and even 
rectors of newly-created universities. At one time or another this was, 
or is still the case in the universities of Libya, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
and even Iraq. Very often Egyptian headmasters comprise the majority of 
teachers in secondary schools. 


There are an estimated total of 565 Egyptian teachers in various 
non-Arab countries of Africa (Table 17) mainly teaching Arabic, Arabic 
literature, and the Islamic religion. Egypt, as well as other Arab 
countries is making considerable effort to send as many teachers to 
Africa as possible, particularly to influence the Muslim communities 
there -- a move in line with a resolution passed by the third conference 
of the Arab education ministers held in Kuwait in February 1968. 


141-Gumhuriyyah, (Cairo), August 17, 1971. 
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Egyptian Educational Establishments Abroad 


Beginning with the early 1950's Egypt began to develop various 
educational institutions abroad -~ mainly in the Arab world, but also in 
Africa and Europe. The following are the most important :2 


1. The Institute of Islamic Studies -- Madrid: 


This institute was established in 1950 to promote cultural and 
scientific ties between Egypt and Spain "in view of the old historical 
and cultural relations that bind the two nations together." 


The institute teaches Arabic emphasizing the influence of Arabic on 
the Spanish language. It also offers courses in Arabic literature and 
Islamic civilization. The institute also publishes a newspaper and 
copies of old manuscripts. 


2. The Arab Academy -- Rome: 


The exact function of this institution is not clear. Apparently one 
of its principal duties is to provide Egyptians studying art in Italy 
the opportunity for practical experience. It also organizes and super- 
vises artistic exchange between Italy and Egypt and exhibits by Egyptian 
artists. 


3. Institutions in the Sudan: 


There are some 20 Egyptian elementary, preparatory, and secondary 
schools in the Sudan, at least four of which are directly operated by 
the Egyptian government. The remainder are operated by Egyptian Muslim 
organizations which receive extensive government help, such as teachers, 
textbooks, technical services, and money. 


Cairo University in 1956/57 opened a branch in Khartoum consisting 
of three colleges (arts, law, and commerce) with a combined enrollment in 
1972 of about 2,000 students. 


4. Institutions in Lebanon: 


The Arab University of Beirut was founded in 1960 essentially 
through the efforts of the Egyptian government as a channel for Egyptian 
influence, as a means of opening the doors of higher education to 
Muslims in Lebanon, and as a counterweight to the American University of 
Beirut and the French-Jesuit St. Joseph University. 


Ithis discussion is based on UAR, Ministry of Higher Education, Higher 
Education in Ten Years, 1952-1962, Cairo, 1962, pp. 80-82 (in Arabic). 
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Technically, the university was founded by the private Muslim 
Charitable Foundation and it is subject to Lebanese law. However, it 
is affiliated with Alexandria University which provides some funds and 
teachers, participates in the appointment of faculty members, prescribes 
and approves the curriculum in the various colleges, participates in the 
preparation and administration of examinations, and grants the appropri- 
ate degrees. Thus, when a student graduates, he receives his degree from 
Alexandria University and not from the Arab University of Beirut. 


Today the Arab University of Beirut consists of four colleges (arts, 
law, commerce, and engineering) with a combined enrollment of some 3,500 
students. 


5. Institutions in Somalia: 


In celebration of Somalia's independence, an Arab secondary school 
was opened in Mogadiscio in 1961 by the Egyptian Muslim Cultural 
Center -- an organ of al-Azhar. 


A Radio Mogadiscio broadcast on March 3, 1971 stated that a 
university under the auspices of the Arab League would be established 
in Mogadiscio. 


Language Training 


Teaching the Arabic language ranks high as a means of spreading 
Egyptian and Arab influence. It is directed mainly at the Muslim 
communities in Asia and Africa. 


The Egyptian radio,1 the Ministry of Higher Education, and the 
Supreme Muslim Council are the principal organizations that carry out 
this program. 


By far the most ambitious and most extensive project ever undertaken 
by the Egyptian Ministry of Higher Education in this field has been its 
participation in the Arabization of the educational system in Algeria. This 
program, which started in the mid 1960's, includes some 4,000 teachers 
from various Arab countries, of whom 2,500 are Egyptians. Although the 
program is controlled and directed by the Algerian Ministry of Education, 
and although other Arab states participate in it, it can still be described 
as essentially under Egyptian patronage. The Egyptians not only provide 
the majority of the needed teachers, but also the technical guidance, help 
in the selection (and supply) of textbooks. 


lose page 46. 
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In Asta and Africa, the Ministry of Higher Education also provides 
instruction in Arabic through various Egyptian cultural establishments, 
and often provides teachers, textbooks, and other assistance to the 
educational systems of those countries, especially in Africa, for the 
teaching of Arabic. (See above, "Educational Activities".) A special 
effort is made to attract members of the Muslim communities to these 
programs. 


The Supreme Muslim Council carries out extensive activity in this 
field. This is undertaken mainly through local mosques, Muslim schools 
and other Muslim organizations in Asia and Africa and also in other 
countries as well, including the United States. In some cases, the 
Supreme Council provides Arabic language teachers, but more often it 
supplies textbooks and large collections of books on Islam, Arabic 
language, and literature. 


Al-Azhar's estensive activities in this field are discussed on 
pages 


Activities in International Educational Organizations 


Egypt is also able to spread its influence through numerous pan-Arab 
conferences and organizations, many of them under Arab League auspices. 
To a much lesser extent this is also true with regard to African organ- 
izations. 


The Arab ministers of education now hold a conference regularly 
every year. They discuss various facets and problems of education in 
the Arab countries and end up with a series of resolutions. Although 
these resolutions have no binding force, they do carry some weight, and 
are important in suggesting a united approach to problems and situations. 
For instance, the Third Arab Education Ministers Conference held in 
Kuwait in February 1968 adopted a resolution calling for the cancellation 
of concessions given to foreign educational institutions in Arab 
countries; Lebanon dissented. 


Below the ministerial level, numerous pan-Arab conferences of 
various educational specialists are held annually or even semi-annually 
on a regular basis. In most of these meetings the Egyptians are usually 
the acknowledged leaders. 


On the non-official level, there are several pan-Arab organizations 
only three of which will be mentioned here: 


(1) The Arab Universities Federation was founded in the mid 1960's, 
and now includes most of the Arab universities as members. 
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(2) The Arab Teachers Federation (Ittihad al-Mu'limmin al-Arab) is 
a fairly active organization. Its Chairman in 1969 was the Iraqi Minis- 
ter of Education, Dr. Ahman Abd al-Sattar al-Juwwari (also the Chairman 
of the Iraqi Teachers Union). The sixth conference of the federation 
which met in Alexandria in August 1969 adopted the following non- 
educational resolutions: (a) that Arab teachers believe "armed struggle 
and popular liberation war are the only means to liberate the occupied 
territory," (b) there is a need "for escalating the Palestine revolution 
and forming fedayeen action committees in all teachers unions," (c) 
Arab states should increase their support of the Palestine revolution, 
and (d) "teachers in the Arab and Moslem world should confront the 
criminal aggression against al-Aqsa Mosque, and Arabs everywhere should 
confront Zionism." 


(3) The Egyptian General Student Federation (EGSF) (Ittihad al-Tullab 


al-Misriygin al-'Aamm) is extremely active in spreading Egyptian influence 
and in generating support and sympathy for Egyptian and Arab causes, 

even within international Communist fronts. For example, an EGSF 
delegation at the 10th Congress of the International Union of Students 
(IUS), held in February 1971 in Bratislava, Czechoslovakia, persuaded 

the IUS Congress to adopt several pro-Arab resolutions, reject the Israeli 
application for membership, and accept the EGSF as a member federation. 


The EGSF has been the primary force behind the unification of Arab 
student unions through the creation of the Arab Student Federation (ASF). 
Cairo is the headquarters of the ASF's committee. 


Under the persuasive influence of the EGSF, the Secretariat of the 
African Student Movement moved its headquarters in March 1971 from 
Algiers to Cairo, where it was given offices (apparently free of cost) 
in the EGSF building. The new headquarters of the Secretariat were 
inaugurated by the Egyptian Minister of Youth. 


Finally, there are some 20,000 to 30,000 Arab students (including 
about 7,000 Egyptians) in foreign colleges and universities -- mainly 
in Eastern and Western Europe, the United States, and Canada. These 
students are quite active in presenting and promoting sympathy for the 
Arab cause. The Israelis and their affiliate organizations in the 
United States have tried for years to get the United States Government 
to restrict the propaganda activities of these Arab students. 


leairo Radio, Domestic, in Arabic, August 21, 1969. 
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Table 16. FOREIGN STUDENTS IN EGYPTIAN SCHOOLS 


Matriculation 
In General & 
Origin of In In Higher Vocational ; 
Students Universities Institutes Schools Total 


Distribution by Area in 1965/66 


Arab Countries 14,093 1,440 9,212 24,745 
Europe 114 21 5,565 5.7008 
Africa 403 234 723 1,360 
Asia 41) 26 351 788 
The Two Americas 16 1 557 574 
Australia - - 5 5 
Unknown 8 22 213 243 

Total 15,045 1,744 16,626 33,415 


Distribution by Year 


1953/54 2013 109 2,878 5,500 
1959/60 6,809 505 7,065 14,379 
1960/61 6,229 893 8,561 15,683 
1961/62 6,874 1,021 12,983 20,878 
1962/63 8,930 1,188 12,396 22,514 
1963/64 10,808 1,397 15,770 275975 
1964/65 12,745 1,826 173583 32,154 
1965/66 15,045 1,744 16,626 33,415 


Source: U.A.R., Central Organization of General Mobilization & 
Statistics, Selections from General Statistics on the U.A.R. 
1951/52 - 1965/66, Cairo, 1966, p. in Arabic). 


aMost of these were children of Europeans (Greeks, Italians, French, 
British, et. al.) who had resided in Egypt for generations but failed : 
to acquire Egyptian citizenship. 
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Table 17. ESTIMATED NUMBER OF EGYPTIAN TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERTS AND ADMINISTRATORS ON LOAN FROM THE EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT 
OR UNDER PRIVATE CONTRACT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES IN 1971/1972 


Estimated Number! 
In Arab Countries 


Kuwait 4,000 
: Saudi Arabia 3,000 
Algeria 25500 
Libya 2,500 
Sudan 700 
Yemen Arab Republic (San‘a) 300 
Peoples Democratic Republic of Yemen (Aden) 200 
Lebanon 100 
Iraq 300 
Qatar 200 
Bahrain 100 
Trucial Coast & Oman 400 
Jordan 20 
Syria 50 
Sub-Total 14,370 

In African Countries 
Somalia 300 
Zaire 100 
Congo (Brazzaville) 10 
Mali 50 
Kenya 20 
Sierra Leone 15 
Nigeria 30 
Uganda 10 
Ghana 10 
Tanzania 10 
Mauritania _10 
Sub-Total 565 
In Other Countries Sub-Total 65 
GRAND TOTAL 15,000 
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D. Exchange of Persons 


The Ministry of Higher Education is, as a general rule, the ministry 
most often involved in arranging for the exchange of persons in the 
educational field. However, other ministries or organizations frequently 
sign their own exchange agreements. 


Egypt's exchanges are mostly with the Arab states and with the 
Communist countries (East Europe and the USSR). It has a small program 
with West Europe, UNESCO, and other United Nations agencies. The 
Fulbright Program is now in a semi~state of suspension as a result of 
the 1967 Arab-Israeli conflict. 


Egypt's active program with the Arab states consists mostly of 
exchanges of students and teachers. Out of a total of 4,340 Egyptians 
of all types sent abroad in fiscal year 1969/1970 under the exchange 
program, slightly more than 85% went to other Arab states.l Egyptian 
engineers, Sctent tery. and medical doctors are reportedly in demand by 
the European states. 


Egypt's exchange with the USSR and East Europe is very active. 
These countries are sending specialists and scientists to teach in Egyptian 
universities, carry out research, and to act as advisors. The USSR is 
sending some of its students to study Arabic, Islamic and oriental 
studies. On its behalf, Egypt is said to be sending thousands of its 
students for advanced training in East Europe and some of its top scien- 
tists to the Soviet Union for further training, or on brief visits. It 
is also sending as teachers some of its professors of Arabic, literature, 
and oriental studies to both the USSR and East Europe. 


E. Performing Artists, Entertainers and Athletes 


The activities of Egyptian artists, entertainers and athletes repre- 
sent an important facet in the spread of Egyptian influence in the Arab 
world and Africa. Artists and entertainers are under the supervision of 
the Ministry of Culture; athletes are supervised by the Youth Organization 
of thes rae Socialist Union, and up to September 1971 by the Ministry of 
Youth. 


lcairo, Akhbar al~Yawm, April 11, 1970, page 7. 
2This ministry was abolished on that date. 
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Singers 


Egyptian singers are extremely popular throughout the Arab world, 
and their recordings are found in virtually every Arab home. Moreover, 
these recordings are played continually over the Egyptian radio and 
television, as well as most radio and television stations throughout 
the area. In addition, they often sing in person over both radio and 
television. 


The theme of "lost love" is very common in Egyptian songs, but 
many other songs are very nationalistic and packed with highly emotional 
patriotic fervor. Love of the homeland and Arab nationalism are common 
themes. Since 1967 in particular, the themes of liberation, emancipation, 
and "Palestine resistence" have increased vastly. 


Egyptian singers appear quite often as star performers in many 
Egyptian films. In fact, probably around 40 to 60 per cent of all full- 
length films produced in Egypt contain large "singing" segments, almost 
always by Egyptian singers. This helps to popularize them and increase 
their influence throughout the Arab area. 


There are many well~known Egyptian singers, but the most famous are 
Mr. Abd al-Wahhab and Miss Umm Kalthoum, both in their sixties. These 
two, but especially Miss Kalthoum, have been the towering personalities 
of "Arabic song" for almost fifty years. Miss Kalthoum was a very close 
friend of former President Nasser and his wife, and she is now a friend 
of President Sadat and his family.1 


The Theatre & The Dance 


Egypt has a number of theatrical, dance, song, and entertainment 
troupes that perform fairly often abroad, generally under the sponshorship 
of the Ministry of Information and Culture. 


These troupes perform quite often in the Arab world. The vast bulk 
of their "sponsored" appearances occur in Communist countries, including 
the Soviet Union, China (PRC) and North Korea. To a much lesser extent 
they appear in Western Europe and countries of Asia such as India and 
Pakistan, and probably in Africa. Almost all "sponsored" appearances 
result from cultural exchange programs between Egypt and the country 
concerned. 


lSee article on Umm Kalthoum and her influence by Henry Tanner in the 


New York Times, November 17, 1967. 
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Occasionally an Egyptian troupe visits the United States. In 1972, 
for instance, the Egyptian Comedy Troupe, which includes comedians, 
television, theatre, and film stars, dancers, singers, and oriental 
instrument players, toured the United States and Canada. 


Sports 


The Egyptian government spends considerable time, effort, and 
money on the promotion of sports and international tournaments. Egyptians 
enjoy soccer in particular, and during the soccer ("football") season 
matches between Egyptian and foreign teams are played almost every week 
in the stadiums of Cairo and Alexandria. Egyptian champions in 
swimming, tennis, and a variety of other sports compete regularly in inter- 
national matches. Egypt belongs to most of the international sports 
organizations. 


Egyptian government literature has emphasized fairly heavily Egyptian 
sports participation in African and Arab countries. For instance, the 
1965 Yearbook states the following: 


Consolidation of the Olympic Committee: 


The administrative body of the Olympic Committee, was 
reorganized to meet the extensive international activity of 
the United Arab Republic whether in regional tournaments, 
friendship games, African or Olympic tournaments. This Organ- 
ization [sic.] includes the establishment of technical 
research and statistics and training departments. 


- L.E. 49,000 were allotted to sports unions. 

- L.E. 23,000 were allotted to international activities with 
friendly nations with the aim of gaining experience and the most 
modern training methods abroad. 


- L.E. 40,000 were allotted for activities in Africa, which 
consolidates the relations between African nations, through 
sports activities. African sports unions have been set up 
organizing tournaments between participating countries. 


~ L.E. 30,000 were allotted to training the trainers from 
the U.A.R. 


~ The Olympic Institute for trainers was Nevapirshedy= 


lyar, Ministry of Information and Culture, The Yearbook, 1965, Cairo, 


1965, pp. 238-239. 
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The 1966 Yearbook states that special attention was given to: 


- Establishing, organizing, and participating in international 
and regional sports tournaments. 


- Exchanging teams with the African, Arab and developing 
countries in Latin America and Asia. 


- Participation in regional and international sports 
committees and unions. 


The same yearbook states also the following: 


Seventh:—-Youth Welfare and African Unity and Arab Nationalism: 


Authorities in the field of youth welfare have worked for the 
idea of African unity and Arab nationalism through the different 
sports organizations. So far, five African sports federations have 
been formed: 


a) The African Basketball Federation 

b) The African Football Federation 

c) The African Ping-Pong Federation 

d) The African Body-Building Federation 


The following have also been organized: 


a) The First African Sports Tournament in Brazzaville 

b) The African football -- basketball -- boxing and 
ping-pong championships. 

c) The Fourth Arab Sports Tournament held in the U.A.R. 

d) Sports meetings among the Arab countries 

e) The Fourth Arab Scouting Conference held in Libya 

f) The Arab Tournament for Ping-Pong Championships held 
in Jordan in June 1966.2 


Egypt places heavy emphasis on association with Arab and African 
countries in sports. However, extensive sports exchanges also exist with 
the Western countries of Europe as well as with the Communist countries. 
To a much lesser extent this is also true of the two Americas. 


; lyar, Ministry of National Guidance, The Yearbook, 1966, Cairo, 1966, 
p. 189, 


2thid., p. 194. 
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VI. EXTENSIONS OF THE PROPAGANDA EFFORT BY OTHER ACTIVITIES 


, A. Cultural and Information Agreements 


Cultural agreements and programs can be regarded as an integral part 
of Egypt's information effort. 


By 1965/66 Egypt had cultural agreements with 69 countries of the 
world. The usual pattern of these accords is a basic agreement covering 
education, science, the news media, sports, films, theatre, music, dance, 
and cultural centers. These are usually followed by annual or bi-annual 
joint cultural committee agreements which map out programs for two-year 
periods. 


The Minister of Information and Culture usually has arranged for and 
signed most of these agreements. But, whenever the programs have 
become numerous or varied, the appropriate ministry or department con- 
cerned has signed on behalf of the Egyptian government. In mid-December 
1972 it was announced that the cabinet had decided to establish a foreign 
relations department attached to the cabinet and headed by a minister to 
"define" (establish guidelines for) cultural and information contacts 
between foreign states and the various Egyptian ministries. 


On the whole, Egypt's most active cultural relations are with those 
countries with which it has the strongest political ties, or countries 
which Egypt wishes to bring into the orbit of its influence -- namely, 
the Arab countries, Africa, East Europe, and the Soviet Union. 


The Arab States 


Egyptian cultural relations with the other Arab states are regulated 
and conducted on at least three levels: 


(1) Through a network of bilateral agreements and protocols with the 
individual countries: Many of them deal with Egyptian teachers 
assigned to these Arab countries, and/or with students from 
these countries going to Egypt. Other agreements cover the 
whole gamut of mass media communications. 


P (2) Via collective cultural agreements signed within the framework 
of the Arab League such as the 1945 Cultural Treaty and the 
1957 Arab Cultural Unity Agreement: There are several agreements 


Ithe Yearbook, 1966. Published in the U.A.R. 
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of this type that regulate inter-Arab cooperation in the general 
field of culture and education. Coordination is also carried 
out through the Arab League's Educational, Cultural & Scientific 
Organization, and the Arab League's Information Administration, 
in addition to a number of similar agencies either part of the 
League or affiliated with it. 


On the pan-Arab level, cultural relations are also coordinated 
through regular annual meetings of the Arab ministers of educa- 
tion, information and culture, and tourism. Moreover, closer 
cultural coordination is now taking place between the three 
countries of the Confederation of Arab States (Egypt, Libya, 
and Syria). 


Beyond the official level, cultural arrangements are made through 
such pan-Arab organizations as the Arab Teachers Federation, the 
Union of Arab Universities, the Arab Students Federation, the 
Arab Journalists Association, the Arab Writers Union, and many 
other similar organizations. 


(3) Finally, cultural arrangements are made informally through 
ministry to ministry contacts and/or through contacts between 
individual officials. 


Africa 


Egypt has bilateral cultural agreements with most of the non-Arab 
countries of Africa -- developed mainly since the 1960's after those 
countries gained their independence. For the most part, these agree~ 
ments cover Egyptian assistance in the fields of education and culture, 
but other forms of cultural cooperations are often included. 


Egypt, as an African country, is also a member of the OAU (Organ- 
ization of African Unity) and several other African governmental and non- 
official organizations that provide channels for cultural cooperation in 
the fields of sports, student and labor activity. 


In non-Arab Africa, Somalia ranks first in terms of Egyptian cultural 
activity, followed probably by Nigeria, and then other countries with 
Muslim populations. 


Asia 


Egypt has cultural agreements with many countries of Asia, but the 
most active and most extensive are probably with Pakistan (1953), Indonesia 
(1955), Afghanistan (1956), and India (1958). These latter cultural 
programs have been based on common political orientation and/or common 
Muslim heritage. 
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The West 


Cultural agreements exist with probably nearly all countries of 
Europe. The most activated today are with France, Italy, Britain, 
Austria, and West Germany. Cultural relations with West Germany are 
just beginning to revive after going through a "freeze" period of 
several years (since 1965) due to West Germany's relations with Israel. 


A basic cultural agreement between the United States and Egypt has 
existed for many years, but since the Arab-Israeli war of 1967 it has 
been in a state of "suspension" because of abnormal political relations 
between the two countries. 


As a general rule, agreements with the West provide for educational, 
scientific, and technical assistance to Egypt, as well as cultural ex- 
changes. In some cases, they also cover the news media and other facets 
of information. 


The Communist Countries 


Egypt's first cultural agreements with most of the Communist 
countries were signed between 1956 and 1959 when Egypt's contacts with 
the Communist world began to increase following the Suez crisis of 1956. 


The Soviet Union 


Among the Communist nations, Egypt's most extensive cultural rela-~ 
tions are with the Soviet Union. The first cultural agreement between 
the two countries was signed in December 1957. In April 1958, the two 
countries decided to open information centers in each other's cities. 
The first UAR-USSR scientific and technical agreement was signed in 
February 1971. 


Cultural protocols covering a wide variety of fields are negotiated 
and signed in the Foreign Ministry, either by the Minister of Information 
and Culture or by another minister. A separate protocol for each field 
(education, science, news media, sports, etc.) is sometimes signed by 
the appropriate ministry or department concerned. 


A comprehensive program plan for 1973 and 1974 was signed in Decem- 
ber 1972. Details of this program were not announced. A similar compre- 
hensive program plan signed in 1971 provided that Egypt would receive 


lfhe director of the Cultural Department in the Foreign Office, Hans 
Georg Steltzer, became West Germany's ambassador to Egypt in August of 
1972. af 
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about 3,000 educational, scientific and literary movies to show on 
Egyptian television, and microfilm photos of all Arab manuscripts in 
the USSR. It also provided that Moscow television would show a large 
number of Egyptian cultural films and that the USSR would purchase 
many Egyptian movies. 


In March 1972 a protocol was signed for cooperation between the 
USSR and Egypt in cinematography for the years 1972 and 1973. Under 
this agreement the two countries were to exchange film delegations 
and the best of their films; the USSR was to construct motion picture 
theaters in Egypt to show its own films. 


The German Democratic Republic (GDR) 


After the Soviet Union, Egypt's most extensive cultural ties are 
with East Germany. 


While there had been some cultural agreements between East Germany 
and Egypt before 1965,1 their cultural relations began to flourish 
following the visit of Walter Ulbricht to Cairo in February of that 
year. As a result of this visit, a Cultural and Scientific Agreement 
was signed on March 1, 1965, which is the legal framework for the 
numerous protocols that have been worked out since then. 


As stipulated in this agreement, a joint GDR-UAR Cultural Commission 
was organized to formulate future programs. At its first meeting in 
July 1965, the joint commission worked out a cultural program for 1965-66, 
which envisaged a considerable expansion of mutual relations in science, 
education, culture, public health, and sports. The commission now usually 
meets once a year, but programs are mapped out for two year periods. 


Education, especially technical or scientific, has been the most 
important aspect of the Egyptian-GDR cultural exchange. Education agree- 
ments are usually handled by the Ministries of Education or Higher 
Education. Those concerning science are worked out through the Egyptian- 
GDR joint scientific commission which was also formed in 1965. Youth and 
sports agreements have been signed by the Egyptian Ministry of Youth, the 
ASU Youth Organization, and the Egyptian Olympic Committee. 


The field of mass media was also covered by the 1965 cultural 
agreement. Before that, there were agreements between the two countries' 
television services. The groundwork in the information field seems to 
have been laid during a visit which Hatem paid to the GDR in the late 
summer of 1966. He talked with East German officials about culture, 
information, and tourism -- more specifically, about the possibility of 


l¥or example, agreements between the two state television services. 
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developing cooperation between MENA and the East German press service 
(ADN) and between UAR and GDR radio and TV, and about a program whereby 
East German radio transmitters would boost Cairo Radio broadcasts to 
Europe in exchange for Cairo Radio doing the same for East German broad- 
casts to Africa. Later in the year, protocols for cooperation were 

signed between the two countries’ journalist associations and between 

the East German Broadcasting Committee and the UAR Broadcasting Authority. 
The latter two now seem to work out cooperation protocols on a two year 
basis. A joint cultural commission works out film, theatrical, and 
artistic programs. 


The Egyptian Communications Minister has also made agreements with 
his East German counterpart in the field of telecommunications. And, 
there are formal contacts between the ASU and the East German party, 
the SED, which were laid out in a 1967 agreement. Some training for 
Egyptian journalists and ASU officials have been provided by the SED. 


Other Bloc States: 


Egypt has fairly extensive cultural agreements with Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Romania, and Yugoslavia. They all 
follow the same general pattern developed in the agreements with the 
Soviet Union and East Germany, but on a reduced scale. 


Although China (PRC) was the first Communist country to sign a 
cultural agreement with Egypt (1956), the cultural program between the 
two countries seems to be limited in scope and restricted to such items 
as occasional visits by artistic, sports, and journalist groups, or a 
showing of films. 


Various parties in the Communist countries -- and virtually all 
Communist international fronts -- have entered into agreements with 
Egyptian counterparts that call for the exchange of visits, expertise, 
and information. These non-governmental accords have developed heavy 
"cultural" traffic between Cairo on the one hand and Eastern Europe and 
the USSR on the other. 


B. The Confederation of Arab Republics (Ittihad al-dumhuriyyat al-Arab) 


From the very beginning, Egypt was very much the senior partner in 
the Tripoli Charter States which eventually evolved into the Confederation 
of Arab Republics (CAR). These two organizations facilitated the spread 
of Egyptian influence in Syria, Sudan, and especially Libya. Thousands 
of Egyptians are employed in the governmental, political, social, economic, 
and cultural apparatus of Libya, including its information services. 
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The Formation of the Confederation 


The idea of a unitary Arab state has long had a strong attraction in 
the Arab world and various combinations have been tried. The idea for 
the present Confederation of Arab Republics surfaced in December 1969 
during a meeting between former Egyptian President Nasser, Chairman 
Qadhafi of Libya, and Prime Minister Numayri of the Sudan. At the con- 
clusion of their discussions, they issued a charter in Tripoli, Libya, 
proclaiming an alliance -- hence the name Tripoli Charter States. In 
November 1970 the three states adopted plans to establish a confederation. 
To make the union viable, they agreed to work first toward coordinating 
and eventually integrating their foreign, defense, financial, information. 
economic, and political institutions. Syria soon joined the other three 
states. But the Sudan, rocked by an abortive Communist-supported coup 
in July 1971, has since shown little interest in the alliance. 


After further meetings, President Sadat, Chairman Qadhafi, and 
President Assad of Syria signed on April 17, 1971 an agreement to form 
the Confederation of Arab Republics (CAR), a loose confederation in which 
each state would retain its own sovereignty. The confederation was formed 
on August 20, 1971, and was approved in national referendums in all three 
states on September 1. Sudan promised to join the confederation at a 
later date. 


Information Cooperation Under the Tripoli Charter States 


The foundation for cooperation in the information field by the 
Tripoli Charter states was laid down in a conference held in June 1970 
by the information ministers of Egypt, Sudan, and Libya. The ministers 
approved the Egyptian plan which called for the adoption of scientific 
methods and concepts, and the formation of committees in each of the 
member states for the plan's fulfillment. 


Specifically, they approved the establishment of a micro-wave 
network and agreed (a) to form a joint council to supervise radio and 
television overseas programs and oversee a fund to finance joint radio 
and television programs; (b) to adopt a united position on obtaining and 
dubbing subtitles on foreign motion pictures, (c) to take concrete steps 
to unify their various news services into one news agency with branches 
in the three states, and (d) to exchange journalists and correspondents, 
and organize training courses for them in the Egyptian press establish- 
ments. They also agreed to form a joint committee to study Arab 
communities in foreign countries with the possibility of eliciting their 
greater participation in serving Arab causes. 


Some of these decision were later worked out in detail at a lower 
level or through bilateral contacts. 
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Radio and TV. In June 1971 the Tripoli Charter General Committee for 
Radio and Television met in Cairo and worked out regulations for a fund 
to finance joint radio and television programs. The Syrians agreed in 
principle to modify the broadcast times of some of their radio programs 
to avoid conflict with Egyptian programs. The committee also agreed to 
study the distribution (location) of radio correspondents to save on 
costs and to examine in the future a uniform formula for appointing rajlio 
correspondents. Muhammad Farraj of the UAR Radio and Television Union 
was appointed Egypt's liaison officer to the committee. 


In August 1971 Libyan and Syrian information ministers discussed the 
exchange of radio programs and the strengthening of their radio trans- 
missions to Africa and Asta. 


In October 1971, during a conference in Cairo dealing with CAR 
information media, it was decided that Syrian television would show 
Egyptian television films, and that Syrian and Egyptian television would 
exchange 150 hours of television transmission, including 13 television 
programs. 


Newspapers and Magazines. In August 1971 the Libyan and Syrian 
information ministers agreed to establish a distribution house to facili- 
tate the movement of newspapers and magazines between the two countries. 


CAR Institutions and the Information Affairs Council 


Following the September 1 national referenda to approve the Confedera- 
tion, Egypt, Syria, and Libya began to set up institutions. Cairo was 
chosen as the capital of the Confederation. President Sadat of Egypt 
became the first president and head of the President Council. On December 
24, the Confederation institutions and organizations were announced. 

Ahmad Khatib (Syria) was appointed head of an 8-man cabinet (consisting 

of four Egyptians, two Syrians, and two Libyans). Of these, ‘Abd al-Qadir 
Ghuqah became Chairman of the Information Affairs Council and Muhammad 
Mustafa al-Maziq was appointed Chairman of the Cultural and Educational 
Affairs Council. Both are Libyans. 


The CAR Information Affairs Council consists of the Chairman, CAR 
ministers, the information ministers of member states, and some part- and 
full-time officials. It is scheduled to meet quarterly. In November 
1972, this Council at the end of its meeting announced its resolutions 
and recommendations concerning, inter alia, the unification of member 
news agencies, the production of radio and television programs, and the 
circulation of publications in member republics. Earlier (August 1972), 
it had been announced that the CAR was going to issue a monthly magazine. 
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Political Union Between Egypt and Libya 


Agreement to effect a political merger between Egypt and Libya was 
announced in August 1972. A referendum in each republic to ratify the 
merger is scheduled to be held sometime prior to September 1, 1973. 


The two governments formed a joint cultural and information committee. 
On December 16, 1972 this committee announced that it had an information 
plan which was to go into effect immediately and to remain in effect until 
the referenda on unity had been held. The committee's plan called for 
unification of radio transmissions, production of joint radio and television 
programs, distribution of Egyptian and Libyan newspapers on the same day 
of their publication in each of the two republics, linkage of the two news 
agencies, and the exchange of journalists, technicians, films, and theater 
groups. 


C. The Arab League Information Department and Its Centers Abroad! 


There are 17 Arab League information centers in foreign countries -- 
six in North America, five in Western Europe, and two in each of the 
regions of Asia, Africa, and South America. In addition to their pan- 
Arab mission, these centers serve as another important channel for pre- 
senting the Egyptian point of view. 


Sources of Egyptian Influence 


Egypt exercises considerable influence on the Arab League (Jami'at 
al-Duwal al-'Arabiyyah) and especially on its Information Department. 
This is because (1) the pea of the League's principal officers, 
including the Secretary General‘ are always Egyptian; (2) Egypt is the 
senior partner in the League, and (3) the largest contributor to its 
fund. Moreover, the League's headquarters are located in Cairo and the 
majority of the secretariat staff are Egyptians. 


Egypt's influence over the League is nowhere so pronounced as in the 
Information Department and its offices and centers abroad. Since this 
department was created, its director has always been an Egyptian. Both 
the present director and his immediate predecessor are close associates 
of the Egyptian Deputy Prime Minister for Information and Culture 
(Dr. Hatem) and also of former high officials of the Egyptian Ministry 


lthe material in this section is based almost entirely on Arab League 
official documents, reports, and publications. 


2Eeypt's former Foreign Minister Mahmud Riyad replaced (June 1, 1972) 
"Abd Khaliq Hassunah (also an Egyptian) as Secretary General. 
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of Information. Probably half the directors of the Arab League 
information centers abroad are Egyptians. These include the directors 
of the most important ones, such as the New York office. 


Thus, because of the stature of the Egyptian government within the 
League, and because of the very strong intimate links that bind many of 
the principal officers of the Information Department to Egypt, there is 
usually strong coordination between the Egyptian Ministry of Information 
and the League's Information Department with respect to both policies 
and programs. Moreover, the interests and objectives of the League and 
those of the Egyptian government are quite often the same. 


The Press and the Information Department 


Basic Objectives and Activities: 


The Arab League's Press and Information Department was established 
on April 4, 1946. Its offices are located at the Arab League headquarters 
in Cairo. 


The Press and Information Department is entrusted with basic inter- 
nal and external missions: 


(1) Internally -- that is, within the Arab states -- its mission is 
to propagate the ideals and objectives of the Arab League. In actual 
fact, the "internal" activities of the Information Department have been 
very restricted to the point of being virtually non-existent. This has 
been due partly to the fears and objections of the member Arab states 
to Arab League "interference" in their internal affairs. 


(2) Externally -- that is, in non-Arab (foreign) countries -- its 
mission is to increase (favorable) knowledge of the Arab countries abroad, 
propagate Arab causes, combat anti-Arab propaganda and activities, and 
collect information on foreign trends and activities both favorable and 
unfavorable to Arab interests. Activity related to influencing world 
public opinion -- primarily outside the Arab countries -- has in fact 
been the principal concern of the information administration. 


The central office in Cairo -- aside from its administrative and 
supervisory functions -- carries out the following substantive activities: 


(a) It publishes a fairly wide variety of magazines, pamphlets, 
monographs , studies, books, and documents. These may appear 
in many languages, including English, French, Spanish, German, 
and Arabic. 


(b) It produces film documentaries on various subjects. 
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(c) It sponsors and finances seminars, conferences, and exhibits. 


(d) In some instances, it is the silent financial backer of 
projects, including the publication of books and pamphlets. 


(e) It is the principal financial supporter of the Palestine 
Research Office in Beirut. 


The greatest portion of the efforts of the Press and Information 
Department and its offices abroad are concerned with the Palestine 
Question and Israel -- namely propagating the "just cause" of the 
Palestinians and Arabs against Israel; spreading anti-Israeli propaganda; 
and combatting Israeli anti-~Arab propaganda. 


Organization: 


The information administration is headed by an Assistant Secretary- 
General. At present he is Mr. As'ad al-As'ad -- a Lebanese. Under the 
Assistant Secretary~General is the Director who supervises 
the details of the day to day operations of the Press and Information 
Department. The present Director is Mr. Ibrahim Shukrallah (an Egyptian) 
who seems to have had considerable experience as one of the former 
top-ranking officials of the Egyptian Ministry of Information. There 
are indications pointing to the possibility that, by tacit agreement, 
the position of "Director" is reserved for an Egyptian national. 


The Permanent Committee for Arab Information -- a subsidiary of the 
Arab League Council -- determines and supervises the Press and Informa- 
tion Department's policies, plans, budget, programs, and activities. 
This committee consists of the directors of the information departments 
of the various Arab states, assisted by information specialists and 
financial experts whenever the budget is to be debated. The committee 
meets regularly twice a year -- usually in January and August. It may 
also hold emergency meetings. 


The committee is required to implement and incorporate in its 
policies and programs the decisions of the Arab Information Ministers 
Conference (Council). The latter holds meetings once every year. 

The present Chairman of the Permanent Committee for Arab Information is 
Izz ad-Din Rif'at. 


Arab League Offices Abroad: 
Information on the locations of the 17 Arab League offices abroad, 


their dates of establishment and addresses of most of them is found in 
Table 18. 
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Table 18. ARAB LEAGUE INFORMATION OFFICES ABROAD 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Date 


Avenue 


New York, New York 10017 


1608 New Hampshire Ave., N.W. 


18 S. Michigan Avenue, 60603 


Hartford Bldg., 75201 


234 World Trade Center, 941171 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 


101 
iro, Brazil 


Friderich Wilhelm Str. 2.a. 


Bundes Republic Deutschland 


Plazzate Belle Arti 


London, W. 1, England 


27, Sardar Patel Road 


New Delhi 21, India 


225 Metcalf Street, Suite 310 


138 Blvd. Haussmann 


France 


jon 


Location! Established Addressé 
New York 1955 405 Lexing 
Washington, D.C. Ca. 1956 
Chicago, Illinois Ca. 1956 
Dallas, Texas Ca.1956 
San Francisco, Calif. Ca. 1956 
Rio de Janeiro 1956 Praia de Botafogo 
110 - Apt. 
Rio de Jane 
Buenos Aires 1957 Libertad 1161 
Geneva 1957 7, Avenue Kreig 
Geneva, Suisse 
Bonn 1958 
Bonn 53 
Rome 1967 
No. 6 
Rome, Italy 
London 1961 1/11 Hay-hil) 
New Delhi 1961 
Chanakypur i 
Ottawa 1965 
Ottawa 4, Ontario 
Canada 
Paris 1966 
Pris VIIIe, 
Tokyo 1966 6-12, 2 Chome, 
Minami Aoyama 
Minato-Ku 
Tokyo, Japan 
Nafrobi 1966 No informat 
Dakar 1966 No informat 


ion 


Sipps Cea wnat gis Shree en sen gue anit 4h ett Siane Siw an ak para ie Py ips eee 
In August 1971 it was reported that the League had planned to open information 


offices in Addis Ababa, Ankara, Lagos, Copenhagen, and Madrid. 
information, however, that these offices were actually opened. 


2The information on addresses is as of March 15, 1970. 
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About half are called an "Arab Information Center," or an "Arab 


Information Office.'' The one in New York, however, is called the 
“Arab States Delegation Office." And so are the offices in Geneva, 
Bonn, Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, London, Paris, and New Delhi -- 
apparently bECauee they were accorded diplomatic status by the host 
governments. 


With the exception of three, no information is available on 
the names and nationality of the directors of the various offices. 
However, probably at least half are of Egyptian nationality. 


The five offices in the United States (New York, Washington, 
Chicago, Dallas, and San Francisco) are probably the most important of 
the Arab League information operations abroad. However, during the 
past two years (1970-1971) these offices have been undergoing rather 
traumatic reorganizations which apparently have severely shaken staff 
morale and reduced whatever effectiveness they had. 


Until 1970 the New York office was the headquarters for operations 
in the United States. In that capacity, the headquarters served as: 
(1) the Arab League Information Center in New York, (2) the Arab League 
Delegation Office to the U.N., and (3) the supervisory authority over 
other offices in Washington, Chicago, San Francisco, and Dallas which 
were and still are regarded as merely branches of the main office. 


In February 1971, under the influence of Dr. Fayez Sayegh, 2 who 
was then director of the U.S. operations, the headquarters office was 
moved to Washington, D.C. on the theory that N.Y. was a hopeless case 
because of overwhelming Zionist and Israeli influence, and because 
Washington is the center of power. The New York office was restricted 
essentially to taking care of the U.N. functions, and its staff was 
reduced to a bare skeleton. 


Sayegh resigned his position (in protest over events in Jordan) 
around: July 1971. The present director who succeeded him, Dr. Abu Bakr, 
feels that New York should be the location of the headquarters office 
because New York is the center of mass media in the United States, in 
addition to being the U.N. center. 


Ifhe cable name for all the Arab League information offices, no matter 
where they are located, is the same -- ALNASR (meaning "victory"). 
Thus, it would be ALNASR, New York; ALNASR, Paris, and so on. 


2A Palestinian, and probably the most able publicist the Arabs have ever 
had in the United States. 
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Things are now in a state of flux. The Washington office at 
present (June 1972) does not seem to have a director, and probably 
after the present lease expires, it will be moved to much smaller 
premises and many of the staff and some of the facilities will prot- 
ably move back to New York. 


Budget: 


No official budget figures are available. According to Arab 
press estimates, the Arab League's Information budget for fiscal year 
1971/72 was slightly less than 2.5 million dollars and 165,000 
Egyptian pounds. 1 


Activities of Offices: 


In accordance with the recommendations of the Arab Information 
Ministers Conference, the League's information plan for the fiscal year 
1971/72 concentrated on publicizing the Palestine question. This 
program illustrates clearly Egypt's influence on the League, for it 
dovetailed with Sadat's efforts during 1971 to de-emphasize "military 
confrontation" and provide the Egyptian (and Arab) position greater 
political flexibility vis-a-vis Israel. 


The Information Ministers Conference“ also recommended: 


(a) that information resources abroad of the League and of 
individual Arab states be coordinated on a regional 
basis to avoid possible conflict, and 


(b) that the Arab League turn its attention to Africa and to 
the Arab emirates, noting the need of forming a federation 
of the emirates that would safeguard Arab interests. 


Practical steps to publicize the Palestine issue included placing a 
representative of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) on the 
League's Permanent Information Board and the issuance by the PLO of a 
monthly magazine on Palestine in various foreign languages, at an 
estimated cost of $36,000. 


A change in tactics was apparently adopted in early 1971 by the 
League's information centers in the United States -- namely to appeal in- 
creasingly to dis-establishment groups who seem to promise considerable 
positive results. 


lpudget expenditures are allocated in terms of both dollars and Egyptian 
pounds. 


2This conference (council) in February 1973 recommended that Arab 
information activities be strengthened in Latin America as well as 
Africa. 
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A review of the reports of the various offices concerning their 
activities during the period February to mid-September 1971 demonstrates 
clearly that the primary concern of their activities was related to the 
Arab-Israeli. conflict. 


In carrying out their activities, the various offices make exten- 
sive use of the following organizations and/or groups: 


(1) Arab student organizations. These organizations constitute one 
of the principal and more effective channels of activity. 
Indeed, the offices in such countries as the United States, 
Canada, Britain, West Germany, and India, spend a considerable 
part of their time directing, coordinating and providing 
financial assistance, literature, films, etc. to these organ- 
izations. 


(2) Arab emigrant organizations. These are utilized in the United 
States, Canada, and Latin America where there are fairly large 
communities of Arab origin. Collaboration with these groups 
in the United States is fairly extensive, and this seems to 
be in the case also in Brazil and Argentina. 


The Ottawa office seems to rely fairly heavily on two principal 
associations: The Canadian Arab Federation (CAF), and the 
Federation of Arab-Canadian Societies (FACS). The Ottawa 
office helped to finance (with equal amounts to each) their 
annual conferences in the spring of 1971. This office also 
publishes monthly bulletins aimed entirely at the Arab emigrant 
communities. 


(3) Friendship societies and/or organizations sympathetic to the 
Arabs. These organizations are sometimes utilized as conduits 


for pro-Arab statements or activities which for various reasons 
are undesirable to sponsor officially, or because effectiveness 
would be increased if carried out by indigenous organizations. 


The London information office, for instance, collaborates 

extensively with a council for Arab-British understanding. In 

West Germany there seems to be a proliferation of Arab-German 
friendship societies or Friends of Palestine societies in such 

places as Augsburg, Bonn, Hamburg, Hanover, Frankfort, and 

Munich. In some cases the Arab League office helps in organ- 

izing such friendship societies. This seems to have been the “ 
case for instance in Switzerland, Italy, and Japan. 


The activities of the various offices run the whole gamut of public 


relations. The variety of the program is illustrated by the activities 
of the Arab League offices in the United States during the four-month 
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period from February to May 1971. These activities (aside from dis- 
tributing publications), which reached 119 cities and towns in 28 
states, are summarized as follows: 


Type of Activity Number 
(1) Lectures: 4. sab i ba selee ie Wee oN 0 HOE Wee 2 273 


(2) Television interviews (46): one of which was 
repeated 11 times ..cccrccvccccceesseeesesccens 56 


(3) Radio interviews (43): 13 of which were broad- 
cast 170 times @eoeoeceevoeveaeewvneeeneveeeaeeeeeeeevnese eee ee 200 


(4) Interviews and briefing sessions with journalists 62 
(5) Regular radio programs (transmissions) ........ 368 
(6) Regular television programs (transmissions) ... 1,648 


(7) Film presentations ...ccccesccccceceesecce uate 101 


Total 2,708 


The radio and television programs normally have included: 


(1) A 30-minute program called "Arabesque" broadcast twice a week 
over a radio station in New York. 


(2) A 20-minute weekly program over radio station KSFM in San 
Francisco. 


(3) A 30-minute program broadcast twice a week over radio station 
WTAQ in Chicago. 


(4) A 15-minute weekly program called "From the Arab Press" 
broadcast over 18 radio stations. 


(5) A one-hour television program called a "Review of the Arab 
Press." This program is broadcast every two weeks over 206 television 
stations. In addition, it is broadcast weekly over radio station KOED-FM 
in San Francisco, and re~broadcast once a week over radio KSFM in Sacremento. 


larab League, Information Department. Report on the Activities of the Arab 
League Offices Abroad (February to mid-September 1971) and a Supplement 

on the Program of Action for the Offices in the United States during 
October, November, and December 1971. Cairo, 1971, p. 1. 
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Campaigns focusing on specific issues or subjects are often 
launched. In 1971 three campaigns were launched simultaneously by 
all the Arab League offices on a world-wide basis: "Palestine Week," 
"Gaza Week," and "Jerusalem Week". During such campaigns virtually 
all the activities of each office are focused on that particular issue. 


Festivals and exhibits are another medium. During 1971 an Egyptian 
exhibit was sponsored by the officesin Tokyo and Rio de Janeiro. 


Promotion of economic and trade relations seem to be another facet. 
During 1971 the Rome office exerted considerable efforts toward the 
creation in Rome of an Italian-Arab chamber of commerce. The Tokyo 
office was instrumental (in 1971) in organizing a delegation of Japanese 
business executives, representing 12 major Japanese firms, to visit 
Lebanon, Egypt, Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco. 


Publications: 


The principal periodical issued by the Arab League offices abroad 
is the Arab World which appears monthly and in some cases every two 
months (as in the United States). The magazine is usually around 20-24 
pages long and contains a number of articles on Arab life and politics, 
in addition to news items. 


Arab World is printed locally by each office in the language of the 
country concerned, and the title varies somewhat from one country to 
the other. The contents are also determined by the local office, so 
that each magazine "speaks" to the people of the host country. 


The circulation of each issue of the Arab World varies from one 
country to the other, but it generally runs between 1,000 and 2,000 
copies. 


In addition, each office, according to the determination of the 
local director, publishes a fairly wide variety of bulletins, press 
releases, monographs, pamphlets, and books. In some cases local authors 
are encouraged and financed to write books favorable to the Arabs. 


The only exception to the above general rule is the Geneva Office 
which -- under a new arrangement worked out in September 1971 -- receives 
all its publications from offices in Rome, Paris, and Bonn. 
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Below are details on some publications produced by various offices 
(based on 1971 reports): 


Washington, D.C. Office: 


Palestine Digest: A monthly magazine in English which was started 
in March 1971 with about 2,000 copies per issue. It contains a summary 
of news items which have appeared in the "Zionist" and "Israeli" press, 
allegedly exposing Israeli machinations. 


Ottawa Office: 


This office issues five publications (probably mostly mimeographed) 
under the general title of "Arab Canada Series": 


1. "Newsletter" - monthly in English (2,000 copies). 

2. "Newsletter" - monthly in French (1,000 copies). 

3. "Message From Home: - monthly, in Arabic and English 
(2,000 copies). 

4, "Information Paper" - monthly (but no specific date) 
in English (1,000 copies). 

5. “Information Paper" - monthly (but no specific date) 
in French (500 copies). 

6. A quarterly magazine in English. 


Bonn Office: 


This office finances the publication in German of a monograph series 
entitled Palestina Monographien (Palestine Monographs). A number of 
books and pamphlets have appeared under this series. The series is put 
out by a private publishing firm as one of its publications, and the 
imprint of the Arab office does not appear on it. 


It also finances a bulletin on the Palestine resistence issued 
by a group of Palestine students. The bulletin is called Resistensia. 


In addition to a special issue of the Arab World on Jerusalem, the 
Bonn office -- under its own imprint -- has published the following 


publications in German: (1) Israeli Discrimination Against Arabs in 
Education; (2) a pamphlet on Egypt; (3) a book on the Arab League; and 


(4) a pamphlet entitled Israeli Expansionism in the Third World. 
Rome Office: 


The Rome office issues a quarterly magazine. In addition it has 
published and distributed the following pamphlets in Italian: (1) 
Israeli Socialism, Fact or Fiction?, (2) Zionism and Judaism, (3) Zionism -- 
A Racist Expansionist Movement, (4) Basic Issues in the Palestine Problem, 


and (5) Poetry of the Palestine Resistance. 
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New Delhi Office: 


This office published two books by Indian authors: The Arabs and 
Israel (in English) and Asia and Palestine (in English and Hindi). 


The June 1971 issue of the Arab World was made into a special issue 
devoted entirely to the Palestine question. 


Natrobi Office: 


This office has produced or engaged in the following activities: 
(1) Newspaper articles. 


(2) Leaflets on Palestine in Arabic and Swahili, written "with a 
Muslim emphasis" that would appeal to the Muslim communitites in the 
coast region of Kenya. 


(3) Participation with the Arab embassies in Nairobi in purchasing 
and issuing a supplement of the magazine Kenya Mirror (May 1971) devoted 
to the Palestine question; 1,000 copies were distributed in the countries 
of East Africa. 


(4) A special issue of the Arab World (the office magazine) in 
connection with "Palestine Week" was published, and 4,000 copies distri- 
buted in Ethiopia, Kenya, Uganda, Tanzania, Zambia, and Mauritius. 


D. Communist International Fronts 


The Egyptians are in the forefront of several Communist international 
front organizations which attempt to rally the underdeveloped world against 
imperialism, neocolonialism, and reaction. Egyptian nationals usually 
hold influential posts in these organiations, namely the AAPSO, the AAWPB, 
and the Wec.l Generally, the Egyptians are allied with the USSR and India 
against Chinese (PRC) attempts to gain control. 


Egyptian front group leaders find these front groups convenient 
adjuncts to Egypt's worldwide propaganda effort because they are not 
government organizations and thus can perform certain functions that a 
government can not. These fronts issue numerous political statements 
(usually in line with the Egyptian position), hold or co-sponsor interna- 
tional conferences among themselves on various topics of interest to s 
Egypt, and keep the lines of communication open with various foreign 
leftist leaders and groups. In fact, the same local leftist organizations 


lror a discussion of Egypt's influence with the WFTU, see below, "Labor 
Organization Authority". 
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and people keep showing up at most international leftist conferences 
and meetings. The Egyptian most active in front affairs is Yusuf 
al-Sibai, a prominent Egyptian leftist and holder of a Lenin peace 
prize. He holds important positions in the three important fronts 
discussed below. 


1. The Afro-Asian Peoples Solidarity Organization. 


The Afro-Asian Peoples Solidarity Organization (AAPSO) was formed 
in 1957 and 1958, in large part as a result of Egyptian inspiration and 
money. Its permanent secretariat is located in Cairo. Its Secretary- 
General has always been Yusuf al-Sibai. Much of its permanent staff 
is also Egyptian. 


The AAPSO has probably been the most effective international front 
organization, as far as the Egyptians are concerned. Its purpose is 
to unite likeminded liberation movements and socialist political parties 
in Asia (and in Africa) in their struggle against imperialism, colonialism, 
and neocolonialism. Because it is allegedly based primarily on 
geographical considerations (Africa and Asia) rather than on particular 
philosophy, ideological Communist rivals (the USSR, Korea, North Viet-Nam, 
and the PRC) are automatically included as potential members. 


2. Afro-Asian Writers' Permanent Bureau (AAWPB). 


Soviet-Egyptian cooperation in international front organizations is 
no better illustrated than in the Afro-Asian Writers' Permanent Bureau 
(AAWPB) whose purpose is to enlist the support of African and Asian "men 
of letters" against imperialism and reaction. Its objectives are 
political rather than literary. 


Although the movement began in the late fifties, the AAWPB did not 
establish permanent headquarters until 1962 when Colombo, Ceylon (Sri 
Lanka) was selected as the site. However, Communist Chinese influence 
predominated and the Secretary-General was a pro-Chinese Ceylonese. 
Because of Chinese influence, the organization split in 1966 into two 
rival, bitter factions. The pro-Chinese faction maintained its head- 
quarters in Colombo, but its executive secretariat was located in Peking. 
The pro-Soviet segment, in which the Egyptians are in the forefront, now 
has its headquarters in Cairo, with Yusuf al-Sibai as its Secretary- 
General. 


The AAWPB is not very influential, but it does hold conferences 
which bring writers from African and Asian countries together. 
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3. The World Peace Council. 


While the Afro-Asian organizations (AAPSO and AAWPB) are composed 
of African, Asian, and some Communist country members, the World 
Peace Council (WPC) has a broader membership including East and West 
Europeans, and Latin and North Americans. With this broader membership, 
the Egyptians can obtain a wider audience to win support for their 
point of view. 


Even though the Secretary-General of the WPC is an Indian, Romesh 
Chandra, and the headquarters are now located in Helsinki, two Egyptians 
are prominent members of the WPC's Presidium. One is Yusuf al-Sibai. 
The other is the Secretary-General of the Egyptian National Peace 
Council, Khalid Muhyi al-Din (a former member of the Egyptian Communist 
Party and holder of a Lenin peace prize) who has many contacts among 
well-known pro-Soviet activists abroad. He is a veteran conference goer 
and organizer. Following the Arab defeat in the June 1967 war, he was 
the prime instigator behind the WPC-sponsored First International 
Conference in Support of the Arab Peoples, held in New Delhi in November 
1967. 


The WPC sponsors or co-sponsors other international meetings and 
conferences which issue statements supporting Egyptian policy. 


E, The Arab Socialist Union 


The Arab Socialist Union (ASU) is the only legal political party 
in Egypt. Its purpose, as spelled out in the National Charter, is to 
provide general policy guidelines for the government as well as mobilize 
the various forces in society for the common advancement of all. The 
chairman of the ASU is the President of the Republic, Anwar Sadat, while 
the First Secretary of the Central Committee is Sayed Ahmed Marei. The 
ASU is still in the process of reorganization following the upheaval in 
May 1971. 


The political Affairs Secretariat of the ASU is concerned with the 
ASU's overall relations abroad. These include relations with popular 
political organizations and Communist groups in Arab and non-Arab 
countries, studies on foreign political parties and political organiza- 
tions, plans for technical exchanges abroad, the exchange of delegations, 
and contacts wtth Egyptians living abroad. For ASU's nominal role in 
Egypt's publishing effort, see page 27. 
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The Arab Countries 


The ASU exerts varying degrees of influence -- either as a model, 
or as a patron, or both -- on political organizations in many Arab 
countries, but its influence in the Sudan, Libya, and Syria is especially 
strong. 


Both Libya and Sudan have recently formed their own "socialist 
unions." They adopted not only the name of the Egyptian model, but 
also its spirit and orientation, its organizational structure, its 
constitution, and by-laws. Only minor changes were made to fit local 
needs. Moreover, following the Egyptian example, the press in the 
Sudan was nationalized and its ownership transferred to the newly 
formed Sudanese Socialist Union. Egyptian influence on Libya is even 
greater, for under an agreement between Libya and Egypt, Egyptian 
specialists and experts are helping to organize the Libyan ASU and are 
training party leaders and members. 


Egyptian ASU influence in Syria is manifested in Syria's Arab 
Socialist Union -- patterned on the Egyptian model. It is also seen in 
the Syrian government's formation of a National Front which includes 
all "progressive" political parties in Syria, including the Syrian ASU 
and the Communists. The Ba'th Party, however, retains its pre-eminence. 


Egyptian influence on other progressive Arab parties is not as 
direct or as apparent. However, the ASU has had a long friendly 
association with the Algerian FLN and with such parties as the Lebanese 
Progressive Socialist Party headed by Kamal Jumblatt. 


In the past, the ASU shunned Arab Communist parties. In 1965 the 
Egyptian Communist Party dissolved itself and most of its former members 
were later admitted to the ASU. Recently, however, the ASU adopted a 
more favorable attitude. In January 1972, Lutfi al-Khuli, a former 
member of the Egyptian Communist Party and Editor of the socialist 
theoretical journal al-Tali'ah, attended the Lebanese Communist Party 
congress in Beirut, as the official representative of the Egyptian ASU. 
This was the first time ever that an official ASU representative attended 
an Arab Communist Party gathering of any kind. This was also the first 
congress of the Lebanese Communist Party to be held openly and not in 
secret. 


The Mediterranean 


The ASU has a special interest in leftist political parties in the 
countries surrounding the Mediterranean. In addition to the Arab 
"progressive" groups, these include socialist parties in France and Italy 
and the Communist parties in France, Italy and Yugoslavia. With these 
parties, the ASU organized the first conference of Mediterranean pro- 
gressives in 1968. A second such conference was postponed because of the 
political events in Egypt in 1971. 
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Eastern Europe 


The ASU has formal cooperation agreements with Communist parties 
of the USSR and most East European countries. Under these agreements, 
the ASU exchanges information, delegations, and observers at party 
congresses, and receives assistance and materials from them. ASU 
officials also attend Communist-sponsored international conferences 
and symposia on socialist thought. 


In addition, the Socialist Youth Organization, which is part of 
the ASU network, has its own programs with foreign political groups. 


F. Labor Organization Activity 


In Egypt, trade unions are essentially an extension of the govern- 
ment. They exist for the purpose of mobilizing the various crafts and 
professions and representing them in the ASU, the state, and the 
industrial apparatus. 


The numerous Egyptian labor unions are united under the overall 
umbrella of the Egyptian Labor Federation (ELF). The present Chairman 
of the ELF, Mr. Salah Gharib, is also the Minister of Labor, the Secre- 
tary of Workers Affairs at the ASU (Arab Socialist Union), as well as 
Vice-Chairman of the All-African Trade Union Federation (AATUF). 


Aside from their labor-oriented activities, Egyptian unions are 
very active in foreign political and propaganda efforts to advance Cairo's 
point of view and/or Arab causes. Egypt's relations in this field are 
extensive with East European (and to a lesser extent with West European) 
unions, and especially the Moscow-dominated World Federation of Trade 
Unions (WFTU). Its influence, however, is most pronounced in the 
International Confederation of Arab Trade Unions (ICATU), the All-African 
Trade Union Federation (AAFTU), the General Federation of Palestine 
Workers, and with Libya within the newly-formed Confederation of Arab 
States. 


Egyptian paramount influence in any one of these organizations 
mentioned above is due to one or a combination of the following factors: 
(1) Egypt is the most advanced, best organized, and has the most material 
and intangible assets in the labor field; (2) Cairo serves as the seat 
of the Arab organizations; and (3) Egyptian personnel occupy top posts. 


The International Confederation of Arab Trade Unions (ICATU): 


ICATU was founded in 1956, and today it has at least 12 member 
unions, including the national federations of Algeria, Iraq, Jordan, 
Kuwait, Syria, Egypt, and "Palestine." Labor unions of several other 
Arab countries are also members. 
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Despite its pan-Arab character, ICATU is in fact dominated by 
Cairo, and serves as a useful instrument of Egyptian policy. This 
is demonstrated by the fact that ICATU engages in extensive political 
and propaganda activity which almost always is in line with Egyptian 
policy. This is true even with respect to inter-Arab issues or 
disputes. 


Egyptian domination is due to several factors: (1) Among the 
members, Egypt is the most advanced member in the labor field, and is 
able to offer experience and assistance to lesser developed countries; 
(2) Cairo is the seat of the organization; (3) Dr. Fawzi al-Sayyid -- 
a veteran Egyptian labor leader -- has been Secretary-General of ICATU 
for many years; a number of other Egyptians are in top posts; and 
(4) Egypt's progressive policies appeal to many union members. 


The Arab Labor Organization (ALO): 


The ALO is now in the process of formation (March 1972). In 
contrast to ICATU, this body is being formed under the auspices of the 
Arab League and by agreement of the various Arab labor ministers. So 
far, eleven Arab states, including Egypt, have ratified the organiza- 
tion's charter which provides for the improvement of labor conditions, 
social security programs, and priority in employment for Arab workers. 
Some of its future programs may be in conjunction with the ILO. 


The actual inauguration of the ALO has been held up because of 
disagreement among various contenders over the location of the head- 
quarters, and the selection of a general director. It is likely that 
Cairo will become the headquarters, or else the general director will 
be an Egyptian. Possibly both will occur. 


The General Federation of Palestine Workers: 


This federation, composed of workers from "Palestine," is almost 
completely dependent on Egyptian goodwill, sponsorship, and guidance; 
and to a considerable extent acts primarily as an instrument of Egyptial 
policy. Cairo is the headquarters of the federation. Mr. Fathi 
al-Raghib was re-elected Secretary-General of the federation in August 
1971. 


The All-African Trade Union Federation (AATUF): 


AATUF is composed of trade union confederations from about 20 African 
countries. Although its headquarters are in Dar al-Salam, the capital 
of Tanzania, many of its important meetings and conferences are held in 
Cairo. 
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Egyptian (and Arab) influence in AATUF is considerable, due to the 
following factors: (1) Several Arab countries, including Egypt, Algeria, 
Morocco, and the Sudan are members; and representatives from Algeria, 
Egypt, and Morocco belong to the 17-man executive bureau, the governing 
body of the organization; (2) Morocco's Mahjub Ben Sadeq, a dedicated 
leftist and a protegé of Egypt, was re-elected in January 1971 for a 
fourth term as President of the AATUF; (3) Egypt's manpower minister 
and the president of the Egyptial Labor Federation, Mr. Salah Ghaleb is 
one of AATUF's vice-chairmen; and (4) many members of AATUF are revolu- 
tionary leftists who find in the Egyptians (and Algerians) kindred spirits. 


Egyptian-Arab influence is apparent also by the fact that AATUF has 
taken a completely pro-Arab stand on all issues, especially with regard 
to the Arab-Israeli conflict. 


The World Federation of Trade Unions (WFIU): 


Although to this day Egypt is still not a member of this Moscow- 
dominated organization, Egyptian unions have extensive friendly relations 
with it which have resulted in numerous working arrangements and the 
sponsorship of common causes. 


Indirect influence on WFTU is exercised by Egypt through ICATU. In 
the wake of WFTU espousal of various Arab causes, especially those of 
Palestine and Aden, WFIU and ICATU formed a permanent joint working 
committee in 1968. 


Egyptian and/or Arab influence in all these organizations has 
resulted quite often in their focusing attention on issues of specific 
and exclusive interest to the Arabs. Of special interest in this regard 
is the International Palestine Labor Commission which was formed in 1970 
by delegates from WFTU, ICATU, AATUF, The Palestinian Labor Federation, 
and the Permanent Trade Union Congress of Latin America (CPUSTAL). The 
permanent secretariat of this commission is scheduled to be located in 
Cairo. The commission's purpose is to mobilize international labor 
behind the Palestine cause. 


G. Egypt's Utilization of Islam in Propaganda 


Egypt has always aspired to and claimed a leadership role in the 
Muslim World. 


Islam is a potent force which Egypt (and the Arab countries ) has 
employed openly and without any apology, as a vehicle for the spread of 
Egyptian influence, and as a means of winning sympathy and support for 
Egyptian and Arab causes, particularly in the struggle with Israel. 
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Egyptian (and Arab) Islamic political and propaganda activity is 
directed mainly at the Muslim peoples of Asia and Africa. 


At the same time, however, Islam has been employed as a very "hot 
theme" in the cold war of propaganda both by Egypt and the Muslim opponents 
of Egypt. Cairo and Mecca are the centers of the opposite camps. 


: There are many Egyptian agencies involved in Islamic activity, 
but the two principal institutions are al-Azhar and its affiliate 
organizations ~-- especially the Academy of Islamic Studies, and the 
Supreme Council of Islamic Affairs. 


Islam and Arabic 


Arab cultural penetration of foreign countries has been facilitated 
by the common belief among Muslims that a good Muslim must be able to 
recite the verses of the Quran in Arabic since the Quran came down 
directly from God, and its words are "theologically" untranslatable. 


Beyond the ordinary layman, those who aspire to become leaders 
in their communities -- imams, judges, teachers, etc. -~ must spend 
years studying the Arabic language and literature, theology, cannon law, 
and many other related subjects (all in Arabic) in an Arab country, 
usually at al-Azhar in Cairo. 


The requirement that a good Muslim -- if he can possibly afford 
it -- make at least one pilgrimage to Mecca during his lifetime, is 
another important link that binds foreign Muslims to the Arab countries. 


Al-Azhar University 


Al~Azhar, considered the most famous Muslim university in the 
Islamic world, was founded in 970 A.D., over one thousand years ago. 
Since then it has continued to serve as a mosque and as an institution 
of higher Muslim learning. 


Al-Azhar has been one of the principal mainsprings of influence from 
which Egypt derives its claim to a position of Muslim leadership. Through- 
out the centuries it has trained thousands of foreign religious leaders 
who have returned to their homelands deeply committed to Islam, to the 
Arabic language, and to the Arab people. 


Foreign Students at Al-Azhar: 


About 25 per cent of Al-Azhar's enrollment is made up of foreign 
’ students. In 1966/67 there were 4,972 such students from over fifty 
countries, including the United States, the People's Republic of China, 
and the Soviet Union (Table 19). Today (1972) the number of foreign 
students probably is around six thousand. 
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Table 19. FOREIGN STUDENTS AT AL-AZHAR UNIVERSITY 
1962/63 and 1966/67 


Country 1962/63 1966/67 

ARABS-Total 711 4,193 

Jordan 48 1,342 

Palestine 43 1,204 

Syria 83 600 

Sudan 421 468 

Libya 60 160 

Iraq 17 189 

Others 39 230 

Asia-Total 210 565 

Malaysia 64 195 

Indonesia 9] 114 

Thailand 3 68 

Philippines 10 56 

Turkey 18 33 

India 5 40 

Pakistan 2 13 

Afghanistan 6 23 

Others 1] 23 

Africa-Total 43 192 

Eritren 13 5] 

Somalia 11 38 

Nigeria -- 30 

Ethiopia 6 20 

Senegal -- 17 

Chad 5 5 

Zanzibar 3 8 

Others 5 23 

Europe-Total 3 17 

Greece 2 10 

Yugoslavia ] 5 

USSR -- 2 

America 1 5 
Total 968 4,972 

Source: 


.A.R., Ministry of Higher Education, Department of Statistics, 
S 


U 
A Study on Al-Azhar University, Cairo, n.d. (ca. 1968), pp. 39- 
41 (mimeographed, in Arabic). 
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A large number of the foreign students receive assistance in one 
form or another. Many are housed at the recently-built Nasser City 
for Muslim Missions, a cluster of 41, three-story buildings with a total 
housing capacity of five thousand students. The "City" includes also 
a post office, a hospital, a mosque, a movie house, a theater, a public 
library, reading rooms, a telephone exchange, various clubs for 
entertainment, and a consumer cooperative. 


Al-Azhar's Rector: 


One of the most eminent personalities in Egypt and throughout the 
Muslim World is the Rector -~ or Sheikh al-Azhar. The present Rector, 
who took office in September 1969, is Dr. Mohammad al-Fahham. In 
September 1970 Dr. Fahham paid a two-week official visit to the Soviet 
Union and upon his return made favorable comments about the "very bright 
future" of Islam in that country. Since then, al-Azhar has accepted 
a number of Soviet Muslims among its scholarship students, and sent 
its own scholars to the Soviet Union to teach and lecture.1 


Al-Azhar's Academy of Muslim Studies: 


This Academy consists of fifty distinguished Muslim scholars 
(‘'ulema), with the Rector of al-Azhar as Chairman. The 1961 Egyptian 
law provides that up to 20 members can be from other Arab and Muslim 
countries. The present Executive Secretary is Dr. Mohammad al-Bissar. 


According to the 1961 law, the Academy is the highest body for 
Islamic research. Muslims everywhere are enjoined to look to it on 
questions of religion and problems of Islamic society. 


Although the Academy is dedicated to Muslim affairs, it is also 
highly political. One of its principal activities has been the mobil- 
ization of world-wide Muslim support for the Arabs against Israel. 

From its creation in 1961 to 1971, the Academy organized six international 
conferences in Cairo attended usually by delegations from 35 to 40 coun- 
tries, including the Soviet Union. The principal topic of discussion in 
all these gatherings has been the Arab-Israeli conflict. The latest (6th) 
conference held in April 1971 was addressed by President Sadat. Among 
other things, its resolutions demanded that "the Islamic states and 
peoples support the Palestinian Arab people, all the other Arab peoples, 
and the Arab resistence in their serious struggle to liberate the terri- 
tories and holy places, and restore them to their people." The conference 
also denounced the U.S. stand of political, military, and economic support 
of Israel. And it condemmed Israel's "persistence in violating human 
rights in the occupied territory." 


Isee Arab World (Beirut), October 20, 1970, and the story by John K. Cooley, 
"Soviet Muslims Add Color to Egyptian Scene" in Christian Science Monitor, 
January 12, 1971. 

2 


Cairo Radio, Domestic service in Arabic, 2000 GMT, April 1, 1971 (FBIS). 
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Al-Azhar's Department of Culture and Muslim Missions: 


The overall mission of this department is to spread Muslim and 
Arab culture. It issues publications, translations, and propaganda 
pamphlets, and engages in relations with foreign Muslims. The Depart- 
ment of Islamic Missions has two main branches: One, for selecting and 
sending teachers and preachers to Arab, Muslim, and other countries; and 
another, to supervise and insure the welfare of foreign students at 
al-Azhar. 


Al-Azhar sends a fairly large number of teachers and preachers 
to many countries in the Arab world, Africa, and Asia. In 1964/65 the 
total number of such persons in foreign lands was 757 as compared with 
667 in 1965/66 and 672 in 1966/67. 


Various sources indicate that al-Azhar operates five or six Muslim 
cultural centers in Africa and Asia. (See supra, page 125 "Educational 
Activities...Institutions in Somalia."" No information is available on 
the location or activities of these other centers.) 


The Supreme Muslim Council for Islamic Affairs 


The Supreme Council is a government agency affiliated with the 
al-Awqaf (Religious Trusts) Ministry. The importance of the Supreme 
Council is indicated by the fact that President Sadat at one time was 
its Chairman. The present Chairman is Dr. Mohammad Tawfic Uweidah. 


The Council seems to have two principal functions: (1) the publica- 
tion and distribution abroad of a large volume of Muslim literature, and 
(2) the establishment of contacts and continued cooperation with Muslim 
organizations in foreign countries, supplying them with Arab-Muslim 
literature, and mobilizing them in support of Arab-Muslim causes -- as 
seen and interpreted by Cairo. 


For instance, a report in June 1971 stated that the Supreme Council 
had presented entire libraries of Islamic literature in French, English, 
and Arabic to "organizations, cultural centers and Islamic Unions in 
Somaiia, Upper Volta, Panama, and to the Islamic centers in Washington 
and New York in the United States, as well as the the divisions of Eastern 
and Arabic studies in the University of Melbourne in Australia."1 


In 1969 a friendship delegation from the Supreme Council headed by 
Dr. Uweidah made a 47-day tour of several countries, including Kenya, 
Mauritius, Afghanistan, Turkey, and Brazil.2 The purpose of the trip 
was to counter Israeli propaganda. Many other similar visits to differ- 
ent countries have taken place before and since. 


1a1-Akhbar (Cairo), June 4, 1971, p. 4 (in Arabic). 
2al1-G umhuriyyah (Cairo), February 16, 1969, p. 7 (in Arabic). 
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International Conferences 


Both Egypt and Saudi Arabia are veteran sponsors of Islamic 
international conferences. Regardless of the different political 
orientations of these conferences, they all have concentrated their 
discussion on the Arab-Israeli question, and they all have adopted 
resolutions supporting the Arabs and denouncing Israel. 

Beyond issuing "resolutions of support," these conferences have 
proved to be of little practical value to the Arabs. 


At the Islamic foreign ministers conference held in Jidda in March 
1970, a Permanent Muslim Secretariat was created, with headquarters in 
Mecca and headed by former Malayan Prime Minister Tanku Abdul Rahman 
as Secretary-General. The establishment of this Secretariat had been 
one of King Faysal's cherished objectives for a number of years. 


A conference of the foreign ministers of Muslim states was held in 
Jidda in late February 1972. Three principal projects were scheduled 
to be discussed by the meeting ~- namely, the establishment of an 
international Islamic bank, an international Islamic news agency, and 
Islamic cultural centers in non-Muslim countries.1 The organizational 
structure of the Islamic News Agency was established prior to 1973. 
Egypt is a member of its Executive Council. 


Islam and the Cold War 


Islam has been for several years a rather "hot" theme in the cold 
war, both in intra-Arab disputes and on a global scale. The two 
principal opposing centers have been Egypt and Saudi Arabia. 


The Saudi side continues to hammer on the theme that Islam and 
atheistic communism are incompatible, that communist literature attacks 
and ridicules Islam, and that the ultimate goal of communism is to 
destroy Islam as well as all holy religions. The fate of Muslims in 
the Soviet Union and Communist China arepointed out as examples. Saudi 
propaganda also intimates that Egypt in its close association with 
the Soviet Union and other communist countries is guilty of treason 
to Islam, and that Communism is taking over Egypt and converting it 
into a Soviet satellite. 


1, low level conference had been held in Tehran in April 1971 to dis- 


cuss the possibility of establishing an international Islamic news 
agency. 
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Cairo on the other hand, claims that the "Islamic Pact" is nothing 
but a successor to the "Baghdad Pact" aimed at the Soviet Union; and 
that in addition, it is a U.S. imperialist conspiracy to divert the 
energies of the Arabs and the Muslims from their real problems, and to 
dissipate those energies in the pursuit of impossible political ends -- 
Muslim political unity. Cairo propaganda points out that the two 
principal proponents of Muslim unity -- Iran and Saudi Arabia -- are 
very close allies of the United States which is the principal supporter 
of Israel and the principal enemy of the Arabs. If Iran and Saudi Arabia 
truly believe in Muslim solidarity, continues Cairo, then let them at 
least reduce U.S. imperialist penetration in their own countries, let 
Iran cut its relation with Israel, stop supplying it with oil, and throw 
out the hundreds of Israelis operating in Iran. 


Cairo hammers on the theme that "socialism" is part and parcel of 
Islam, and that to be a "good Muslim" is by definition to be a "good 
socialist." Cairo points to the "scandals" of the royal regimes in 
Iran and Saudi Arabia, the great wealth of the few, and the grinding 
poverty of the many as classic examples of feudalism and the corruption 
of Islan. 


Cairo agrees that communism and Islam are incompatible, but argues 
that one must be open to and willing to borrow useful, new ideas. Cairo 
further argues that it deals with the Soviet Union not as a communist 
country, but as a state that has given the Arabs, and Egypt in 
particular, vast military and economic assistance, and constitutes 
the only bulwark the Arabs have today against Israeli-U.S. aggression. 


Egyptian propaganda has also adopted the theme that Muslims in the 
Soviet Union are doing very well: They enjoy religious freedom as well 
as political autonomy, their standard of living has risen sharply, and 
they have progressed considerably. Many Egyptian Muslim leaders have 
made statements to this effect after visiting the Soviet Union. 


Since the recent rapprochement of Iran and Saudi Arabia with Egypt, 
the Muslim propaganda war between them has ceased almost completely. 


Egypt's Factfinding Mission to the Philippines 


In July 1972 Egypt and Libya sent a "factfinding" mission to the 
Philippines to investigate the problems of Muslims on the inland of 
Mindanao. The head of the Egyptian delegation reported on his return to 
Egypt that the Egyptian-Libyan mission had asked President Marcos to put 
an end to the massacre of Muslims on the island. A sizeable grant has 
also been announced, on the basis of a recommendation of a previous 
mission, to develop a "Muslim Cultural Center" in Manila. 
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H. Tourism 


Tourism is important to Egypt primarily for economic, but to a 
lesser extent for propaganda reasons also. 


Tourism, including most of the major hotels and other tourist 
services were nationalized in the early 1960's, so that the Egyptian 
tourist industry consists of a private and a public sector. The 
private sector is confined to activities within Egypt itself. 


The Ministry of Tourism 


In recent years, but especially since 1967, the Egyptians govern- 
ment has made considerable efforts to encourage tourism: a separate 
Ministry of Tourism has been created; new tourist offices have been 
opened in various foreign countries, but primarily in Europe, and one 
in New York; tourist regulations have been relaxed; considerable 
amounts of money have been invested in developing hotels, restaurants, 
and other tourist services; and foreign capital has been invited to 
invest at generous terms in the Egyptian tourist industry. 


The Ministry of Tourism controls and regulates both the private and 
public sector. A subsidiary organ of this ministry is the Hotels and 
Tourism Organization which is a business corporation that owns and 
operates the various government tourist establishments (hotels, restau- 
rants, nightclubs, etc.). The present Minister of Tourism is Harvard- 
educated, Dr. Zaki Hashem. 


The Budget: 


The tourism budget for the fiscal year 1971/72 was 10,671,000 
Egyptian pounds, including 829,000 Egyptian pounds for the Ministry of 
Tourism and 9,842,000 Egyptian pounds for the Hotels and Tourism Organ- 
ization. 


Number & Distribution of Tourists: 


The all-time high of the tourist industry was reached in 1966 when 
some 579 thousand tourists visited Egypt during that year (see Table 20). 
The 1967 hostilities hit the tourist industry throughout the Middle 
East extremely hard. However, due to the strenuous efforts by many 
countries of the area, especially Lebanon, Egypt, and Israel, and due 
to the existence of a de facto truce, tourism in the Middle East has 
begun to revive and even approximate its pre-1967 highs. 


Over 55 per cent of the tourists are from Arab countries. Europeans 


-- mostly French, German (East & West), British, and Scandinavians, 
account for almost 25 per cent. A significant post-1967 development is 
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the appearance in Egypt of fairly large numbers of Soviet tourists as 

well as other East Europeans. Americans, Canadians, and other nation- 
alities account for the rest. The number of American tourists reached 
almost zero immediately after 1967, but they are now visiting Egypt 

in large numbers approximating the pre-1967 levels. 


Tourism Income: 


Aside from its contribution to the national income and the pro- 
vision of employment to a large number of workers, tourism also 
represents an important source of very badly need foreign hard currency. 
Thus the economic factor is a primary consideration in the Egyptian 
tourist industry. 


Inter-Arab Cooperation: 


The first conference of Arab ministers of tourism was held in 
February 1968 at the Arab League headquarters in Cairo, and was attended 
in addition by representatives of Arab tourism unions. Such a confer-~ 
ence is now held regularly every year. 


There is also an Arab Tourism Federation with headquarters in 
Beirut, which apparently includes most of the tourist organizations in 
the Arab countries. 


Because of the plane hijackings by Palestinian commandos, the 
American association of tourist agencies apparently adopted a resolution 
urging its members to boycott Algeria, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Syria, 
and Iraq. In October 1970 at the urgent request of Egypt, representatives 
of the Arab Tourist Federation met in emergency session in Beirut to 
consider collective measures for retaliation against American tourist 
interests. Egypt's note to the Federation warned of the consequences of 
this American campaign against the Arab economy and its impact on world 
public opinion. The note further pointed out that the campaign of "hate" 
launched by the American organization against Arab tourism was increasing 
in intensity and extent, and was utilizing its world-wide network to 
achieve its ebjechivenc! 


Tourism and Propaganda: 


Tourists from the other Arab countries are important to the Egyptians 
-- financial considerations aside. Through such visits tourists become 
acquainted with Egypt, often become attached to it, and as a general rule 
are impressed with its amenities as well as its development and progress. 
Such visits help substantiate and strengthen Egypt's public image as the 
leader of the Arab world. 


131-Ahram (Cairo), October 28, 1970. 
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Foreign tourists, especially organized groups from Europe and the 
United States, are given considerable Egyptian literature, and are 
taken on conducted tours designed to leave them with a favorable im- 
pression of the country. 


From the point of view of propaganda, the most important are 
probably those tourists from the United States, Canada, and various 
countries of Europe who are specially interested in Egyptian archeology. 
Many return a number of times, and eventually become familiar (and 
sympathetic) with the Egyptian point of view. 


And finally a new drive -- apparently not more than two years old -- 
has been launched to utilize tourism as a means of establishing contact 
with Arab communities abroad, especially in North and South America. 
Several organizations for this purpose seem to have sprouted, especially 
in the United States. For instance, the Middle East Club in Washington, 
D.C. arranges round trip charter flights to Cairo for less than half 
the normal fare. The same club offers its members a free two-month 
subscription to two Egyptian popular weekly magazines if the member 
provides the club with the names and addresses of at least ten of his 
friends, and if two of these friends join the club, then the member also 
receives a one-month free subscription to al-Ahram. 
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Table 20. DISTRIBUTION BY NATIONALITY OF TOURISTS VISITING EGYPT 


(Numbers in Thousands) 


Nationality 1952 1960 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
Arabs 
Number 2] 127 246 256 167 184 194 
Percent 28 44 45 44 48 58 56 
Europeans 
Number 27 9] 179 197 112 82 85 
Percent 35 32 33 34 36 26 25 
Americans 
Number 18 37 63 73 32 23 33 
Percent 24 13 12 13 i) 7 9 
Other 
Number 10 30 54. 53 34 29 33 
Percent 13 VW] 10 9 10 9 10 
Daeg bag tage ee a i ee ea a 
Grand Total 76 285 542 579 345 318 345 


en tl A 


Source: U.A.R., Central Agency for Public Mobilization and Statistics, 


Statistical Handbook, United Arab Republic, 1952-1969, Cairo, 
June 1970, p. 216. 
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I. Other Extensions of Propaganda 


There are other Egyptian government activities -- trade, voluntary 
service work, military programs, and private enterprise -- that are 
involved directly or indirectly in propaganda, or carry propaganda over- 
tones. Little, however, is known about the informational aspects of 
such activities, and in all probability, they may represent a relatively 
unimportant element in the total Egyptian propaganda effort. 


Trade: 


Egypt is known to have trade and/or industrial exhibits in a 
number of countries, but no information is available on their exact 
number, location, or the extent of their activities. One is known to 
be located in Moscow, and there may be a few in Africa. The government 
budget for the fiscal year 1971/72 allocated 489,000 Egyptian pounds 
to the International Exhibition and Markets Authority (a department of 
the Ministry of Economy), and 171,500 Egyptian pounds for the Ministerial 
Agency for Export Affairs which was created only in 1971. 


As a general rule, Egyptial trade activities are conducted almost 
entirely for economic reasons with little consideration given to propa- 
ganda aspects. This is because Egypt needs badly every last piaster 
to support its mushrooming population, to meet the mounting war costs, 
to obtain hard currency, and to improve its balance of payments. 
Probably the principal exception to this general statement is Africa. 
Egypt and other Arab countries have established businesses in African 
countries, or entered into joint ventures with local capital, not only 
for economic reasons, but also to frustrate and block Israeli efforts 
in that continent. For instance, in the budget for 1971/72 the 
Egyptian Ministry of Health allocated funds for the establishment of a 
new Arab-Nigerian joint company for commerce and the manufacture of 
medicines. Also, within the Ministry of Economy a department seems to 
exist called the Afro-Asian Authority whose function is to promote 
business and trade with African and Asian countries. 


Voluntary Service Work: 


There are no indications that any activity of this type is under- 
taken by Egyptians in foreign countries. On the other hand, a small 
number of foreign young men and women stay in Egypt for short periods 
of time to carry out some community projects -- mainly in conjunction 
with Egyptian youth programs. The majority of these foreigners seem 
to come from the Communist countries of Eastern Europe. 
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Military Programs: 


As a general rule the Egyptian armed forces do not engage in 
significant propaganda activity, with the exception of publicity 
concerning the valor, the modern equipment, the readiness, and capabil- 
ities of the Egyptian armed forces. In fact, with their failure in 
Yemen and their disasterous defeat in 1967, the Egyptian military have 
been very much on the defensive in the past few years. 


The following activities are considered to have propaganda or 
cultural overtones: 


1. The Egyptian armed forces publish a number of papers and 
magazines, copies of which undoubtedly reach the armed forces of other 
Arab countries. 


2. A fairly substantial number of Arab (and possibly African) 
trainees study each year at the Egyptian army, navy, and air force 
colleges, and in some of the technical schools operated by the Ministry 
of Defense. 


3. On the Suez Canal front, there are today military contingents 
from a number of Arab countries, including the Sudan, Kuwait, and 


"Palestine." The placement of these contingents on the Suez front is 
interided primarily for propaganda purposes to demonstrate Arab solidarity. 


Private Enterprise: 


Private enterprise has very little or no place in Egyptian propaganda 
activity. 
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